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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Chronological Notes of Scottish Affairs, from 
1680 till 1701; being chiefly taken from the 
Diary of Lord Fountainhall. 4to. pp. 306. 
Edinburgh 1822. A. Constable & Co. 

Tus is the book of which we spoke last week 
in our review of Gwynn’s Memoirs as having 
been published in the limited edition of only 
ahundred and twenty copies. Itis not a 
work, indeed, to call for a large impression, 
as it consists merely of memoranda which 
might serve for notes to the history of a pe- 
riod as well known as any in the annals of 
Britain, or for help to an author describing 
the manners of the age, by furnishing him 
with characteristic facts and data. In this 
light it centains some curious particulars ; 
and when we find it issuing from the same 
quarter with other researches of a similar 
class, thus showing the course of reading and 
nature of the studies at Abbotsford, we can- 
not but deem it confirmatory proof (if further 
proof be wanting) that Sir Walter Scott is 
the writer of the Northern Novels. 

The original MS. of this volume is pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library at Edin- 
bargh. It is from the pen of Sir John Lauder, 
a distinguished judge of the Court of Session, 
called, in courtesy to that station, Lord 
Fountainhall, of whom, says the Introduction, 
“ It is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that he was a constant, close, and’ sin: 
gularly impartial observer of the remarkable 
events of his time ; and, while his rank and 
character gave him access to the best infor- 
mation, he displayed much shrewdness in di- 
gesting it, and appears to have had the habit 
of committing most remarkable particulars 
to writing.” - 

It is a subject of regret that the Diary, 
after the death of its writer, fell into the 
hands of a Mr. Milne, as sturdy a Jacobite 
as Lord F. was a steady friend to the princi- 
ples of the Revolution ; and this gentleman 
corrupted it by interpolatiens and erasures, 
80 that some difficulty occurs in distinguish- 
ing the text from the glosses. The master 
key is, however, in the opposed sentiments 
of the parties. With this premiss we shall 
select from the werk, which can be but little 
seen or read, such extracts (the whole being 
entirely unconnected) as seem likely to be 
most entertaining to our readers. The Diary 

us commences— 

“ The Duke of York took leave of his bro- 
ther, King Charles the Second, the 20th Oc- 
tober 1680, at Wowlwich on the Tames, and 
after @ great storm landed at Kirkcaldie the 
26th ditto with his dutches. Thereafter he 
went to Lesly till the 29th ditto, frae thence 
to Halyrood House, thence went and saw 

nburgh Castle, where the great cannon, 

one Mouns Megg being charged, burst in 

er off going, which was taken as a bad 
omen. 

_ “ Mr. William Wischart, minister at Wells 

in Annan, turned popish. 

It is observed im England, that, in the 


space of twenty years, the English changed 
oftener their religion than all Christendom had 
done for 1500 ; for they made four mutations 
from 1540 till 1560. King Henry the Fighth 
abolished the Pope’s supremecy, suppressed 
abbays, but retaines the bulk of the Popish 
religion ; his, son, King Edward, brings in 
the Protestant religion ; Queen Mary throws 
it out, but Queen Elizabeth brings it in 
again.” 

Mention is made of Paterson, Bishop of 
Edinburgh, upon which a note by the Editor 
relates the following anecdote— 

“The presbyterian lampoons upbraid him 
as a profligate and loose liver. See the An- 
swer to Presbyterian Eloquence, where there 
is much ribaldry on this subject. He is said 
to have kissed his band-strings in the pulpit, 
in the midst of an eloquent discourse, which 
was the signal agreed upon betwixt him and 
a lady to whom he was a suitor, to show he 
could think upon her charms even whilst en- 
gaged in the most solemn duties of his pro- 
fession. Hence he was nick-named Bishop 
Bandstrings.” 

The death of Charles II. is described in a 
concise but simple and affecting manner: we 
like it better than all the usual flourish of 
the Historic Muse (aptly so called)— 

“ King Charles the Second dyed peacablie 
on Fryday, at twelve o’clock of the day, 
Gth February 1685, haveing taken the sacre- 
thent' before from, Doctor Kenn, Bishop of 
Bath and Weles. On the 2d Febraary. he 
had a strong fitt of convulsion, but efterward, 
being recovered a little, he called-his bro- 
ther, and craved him pardon, If ever he had 
offended him; and recommended him the 
care of his Queen and children, and delyver- 
ed him some papers, and intreated him to 
maintain the Protestant religion. The Queen 
being unwell, was not able to attend him, 
but sent to ask his pardon wherein she had 
ever offended him: He said, Ab, poor Kat, 
many a time have I wronged her, but she 
never did me any. He dyed most composed- 
lic, regrating the trouble his friends had been 
at in attending him. He was certainly a 
prince (whose only weak side was to be car- 
ried away with women, which had wasted 
his body, being ouly fifty-five years old when 
he dyed) indned with many royal qualities, 
of whom the Divine Providence had taken a 
speciale care; witness his miraculous escape 
at Worcester Battle, his treatment in the 
Royal Oak when thousands were rummaging 
the'feilds in quest of him; his restauration 
being without one drop of bloodshed, so that 
the Turkish Emperor said, that if he were to 
change his religion, he would only do it for 
that of the King of Brittain’s God, who had 
done such wonderful things for him. His 
clemencie was admirable; witness his spar- 
ing two of Cromwell's sons, one of whom 
had usurped his throne. His firmness in 
religion was evident, for, in his banishment, 
great offers were made to restore him, if he 
would turn Papist, which he altogether 





slighted. A star appeared at noon on his 


| 
| 





birthday. He was a great mathematician, 
chemist, and mechanick, and wrought often 
in the laberatorie himself; and he had ane 
natural mildness and command over his 
anger, which never transported him beyond 
ane innocent puff and spitting, and was soon 
over, and yet commanded more deference: 
from his people than if he had expresst it 
more severly : So great respect had all per~ 
sons to him. He was burried 14th September 
1685, privatelie in King Henry the Seventh 
his chapell, Westminster, the Prince of Den- 
mark being chiefe mourner, having desired 
to be burried privatelie. 4 

“ King James ordered the Dutches of 
Portsmouth [not] to leave Engiand till she 
paid all her debts, because she was trans- 
porting 50,000 Ib. Sterling in gold and jewels, 
which was seized by the collectors of the cus- 
tomes. She had a great estate before her 
also in France 1685. 

. “© Queen Mary, wife of King James the 
Seventh, was not crowned with the Imperial 
Crown of England, but there was a new one 
of gold made of purpose for her worth 
300,000 lb. Sterling, and the jewels she had 
on her were reckoned to a million, which 
made her shine like ane angel; and all ‘the 
peeresses were richly attired with their co- 
ronets on their heads. The King and she 
both were crowned 23d April, 1685, being 
St. George’s day. Nota. The crown of Seot- 
land is not the ancient one, but was casten 
of new by King James the Fifth. ‘There was 
a poem made on the coronation sg 
Setle, formerly the poet for the Whiggs, 
wherein he mentions Gibby Burnet’s reform- 
ing pupills, as Shaftesberre, Essex, and 
Russell, to be gnashing their teeth in hell, at 
the news of King James’s coronation.” 

The state of parties inScotland ; the clash- 
ing of personal and political interests ; the 
barbarous tortures and executions of their 
opponents as the different sides prevailed ; 
the ramifications of the Ryehouse plot into 
this country; the conflicts of episcopacy, 
presbyterianism, and popery ; besides private 
concerns, form many of the illustrative para- 
graphs of our miscellancous record. For 
example, in 1684, 

‘«¢ Mr. Hunter, second minister of Stirling, 
staged for drunkeness, in spewing after he 
had tane the sacrament. Kenedy, Provost 
of Stirling, and Mr. Monro, the first minister, 
wer his accusers, 9th April, 1684. He efter 
turned a buckle Beggars ;* and wes suppen- 
dit, if not depryved, by the Bishop therefoir ; 
and married, in his old age, a daughter of 
ane Stevenson, a gardner at Habayehall.” - - 

‘“‘ Mr. William Spence, late servant to 
Argyle, is tortured by Way to force him to 
reveal what he knows of, the Earle’s and 
others accession to the late English Fanatick 
Plott, and a design of rebellion; and in re- 
gard that he refused to depone if he had the 
key whereby he could read some letters of 





* That is, one who marries without licence, or 
enquiry, whatsoever couple present themselves. 
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the Earles produced by Major Holmes, in 


cypher ; and seeing he wonld not depone that | often unavailing to appal the martyrs of 
he coud nok Seah chess, that they offered those bad days, Numbers were gibbeted, 


him a remission ; it rendered him very obnox- 
ious,and snspect of prevarication,sa t 


hands; and it was reported, that by a hair 
shirt and pricking, (as the witches are used, ) 


he was five nights kept trae sleep, till turned | his wonnds, the Councill ordained the Jus- 


half distracted ; but he eat very little, of pur- 
pose that he might require less sleep ; yet 
never discovered any thing, 26th July, et 
diebus sequentibus, 1684.” - - - 

“ Mr. Spence, Argyle’s servant, is again 
tortured with the thumbikins, a new inven- 
tion, and discovered by Generalls Dalyéil 
and Drummond, who saw them used in Mus- 
covy ; and when he heard they were to put 
him in boots again, being frighted therewith, 
desired time, and he would declare what he 
knew ; whereupon they gave him some time, 
and .sequestrat him in Edinburgh Castle, 
6th August, 1684.” - - - 

“ Mr. William Spence, to avoid further 
torture; desyphered. Argyle’s letters, and 


agrees with Holmes’ declaration that Argyle, | Cromwell’s regiment then, and was on horse- 


and Loudon, Dalrymple of Stairs, Sir John 


Cochran, and others, had formed a design to| about the scaffold. And that he was at Dun- 


raise rebellion in Scotland; and that. there 


were three keys to the said letters, whereof|Cromwell’s armie. He said Sir James Steu- 
he and Mr. William Carstairs had two, and | art, Advocat, told them all would be ruined 


: at after | supremacy OF the signing of the test would 
the torture he was put in Generall Dalyell’s| have saved from the gallows. 


Death and torments seem to ‘have been 
whom a mere ackr owledgment of the King’s 


“ Phisitians having given in their verdict, 
that Mr. Rumbold was in hazard of death by 


tice Conrt to sit on him to-morrow, 25th 
June, 1685; and 26th he was tryed, and 
charged with a design=te—murder the late 
King at Ryhous, in Aprile, 1683, which he 
ositively denyed thatt [was] sworn against 
im in England ; yet the Advocat past frae 
that, least it should have disparaged the 
credit of the English Plott; and insisted on 
his associating with Argyle, and invading 
Scotland ; and that he was with Campbell of 
Arkinlass against the Athol men, where two 
or three of them were killed ; which he con- 
fessed. And being asked if he was ane of 
the masked executioners that were on the 
scaffold at the murder of King Charles the 
First, denyed it; but that he was one of 


back at Whitehall that day, as one of guard 


bar, Worcester, and Dundee, a lieutenant in 


Holmes a third ; and he approved of Gray of 
Crichie, efter Lord Gray, his explanation of 
the said letters ; and Campbell of Arkinlass 
was apprehended by the Laird of M‘Naugh- 
ton. Spence got the liberty of the Castle, 
and recommended for a remission. And Gor- 
don of Earlston was sent for from the Bass, 
tobe tortured and confronted with Spence, 
and the Councill resolved not to admitt of 
his madness for ane excuse, (which they es- 
teemed simulat,) as Chancellor Gordon had 


done, August 22.” - - - 


** Mr. William Carstairs, son of Mr. John 
Carstairs, minister at Glasgow, brought be- 
fore the Secret Committie of Councill, and 
tortured with the thumbikines,t whereon he 
confessed, there had been a current plot in 
Scotland for ten years, and that some were 
for rey in rebellion, others for associating 


with the 


»”» 


ligion,” - 


We are delighted to read after these pas- 


sages, that in Council the 


ish for keeping out [the] Duke 
of York, and to preserve [the] Protestant re- 


7 Duke of Hamilton opposed torturings,| Port of Edinburgh; but therafter wer, by 
alleadging, at this rate, they might, withont| order from the King, sent to England, to be 
affixt at London, wher he was best known. 
street and torture ; and he retired, and re-| The order came to Scotland 3d August, 1685. 
fused to be present, on this ground, that if the | Nota, He was tryed 25th, and execute 26th 
party-should dye in the torture, the Judges | June, 1685.” 


accusers or witnesses, take any person of the 


were lyable for murder, or at least, severly 
answerable.” - - - . 





trates, after the Revolution, made him a present 


of the instrament with which he had been tor-| Authoritie, to the number of forty, ordered 
tured, of which there is a print in Constable’s | to have a piece of their Ingg cutt off; and 
Edin Magazine for August 1817. Tradi-| the women disowning the King, to be brant 
Kite vey, shat tairs faire ‘this page ip the shoulder, that if any of them return, 

0 requested to experience ifs i b dh 
power. "The ‘hivine furued the werew with the Sth Aaguet, aa ee 





ed when a vlergy- 


that imight be 


d a it be expected 

man squeezes the thumbs of a monarch. Wil- a run his sword throw all o papists) by 
illanimity in 43 martial Jaw; though he denyed the words 
ays imity in gising way ander such yet dec ared he would not redeem his life by 
turning papist, 28d February, 1686. Wit- 
nesses were Irvine of Bonshaw, &c. who 
any thing. 1/ falling out, called one another perjured.” - - 


upbraided the Prin- 


a 
screw an 


liam, feeling no great pain, 
Pp 
it com 


or ; when Carstairs, giving the 
turn, compelled the King to 


roar for mercy,, and to confess, that er such 


an @ man t 
have a fac-simile of chia implement.—£d. 











— with Argyle are given by the Councill 
A we ; to Scot of Pitlochie and others, for the 
larly called, Cardinal) Carcentcs” a Plantations. But some of them was more 

perverse then others, in minceing the King’s 


by Argyle’s lingering in the Highlands, and 
not marching presently to Galloway, &c. 
And being asked, if he owned his Majestie’s 
authority, he craved leave to be excused, 
seeing he needed neither offend them nor 
grate his own conscience, for they had enough 
to take his life ; besides, his rooted opinion 
was for a Republick against Monarchie ; to 
pull doun which he thought it a duty, and no 
sin; and on the scaffold began to pray for 
that party, but was interrupted ; and said, if 
every hair in his head were a man, he would 
venture them all in that quarrell; he other- 
wayes behaved discreetly enough, and heard 
the ministers, but took none of them to the 
scaffold. He was drawen in a hurdle thereto, 
thence hoysed up a litle in the gallows by a 
pully, and hanged a while, and let down not 
fullie dead, his breast ript up, and his heart 
pulled ont and throwen in the fire; then 
his head was strnke off, and his body cutt in 
four quarters, and ordered to be affixed att 
Glasgow, Dumfries, New Galloway, and Jed- 
burgh, and his head to be affixt on the West 


‘* Some of the common prisoners that 


‘¢ A drummer shot in Lieth (for saying he 


hanged by Criminall Court, for uttering 
words approveing the late rabble. It was 
roven that he said, if the trades’ lads would 
‘fall on the Town-Guard, he should secure 
their Captain- Patrick Grame_for his part ; 
and for drinking the confusion of papists, 
though at the same time he drank the King’s 
health ; yet the Chancellor was inexorable, 
and beat his own son for pleading for him, 
(and this was called to remembrance,when the 
Chancellor himself was taken and maltreated 
by Captain Boswall in Kirkaldie,who took him 
by sea when making his escape to France, 
after the Usurpation in 1688,) and so he was 
hanged on 5th March, 1686, and dyed 
piously. He was dealt with to accuse 
Queensberry with accession to the rabble, 
but refused.” - - - 

Were not men more firm and stubborn a 
a century and a half ago than they are now? 
We much question that conscientious motives 
would carry many to such extremes in our 
time. 

[Having several long papers this week, we 
must defer.a few columns of this till our next 
publication. } 4 ' 





Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with the 
Tunes to which they were formerly sung in 
the West of England, Collected by Davies 
Gilbert, F.R.S. F.A.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 35. 
London 1822. J. Nichols & Son. 

Tuts publication is a literary and musical 

curiosity. It consists of eight Carols with 

their old tunes, which bear a strong resem- 
blance to the popular music of Scotland. 

These Carols, Mr. Gilbert reminds us, were 

chanted in churches on Christmas Day, and 

in private houses on Christmas Eve; and 
states that the custom prevailed throughout 
the West of England up to the latter part of 

the late century. . 
‘Christmas Day, (he continues) like every 

other great festival, has prefixed to it in the 

calendar a Vigil or Fast; and in Catholic 
countries Mass is still celebrated at midnight 
after Christmas Eve, when austerities cease, 
and rejoicings of all kinds succeed. Shadows 
of these customs were, till very lately, pre- 
served in the Protestant West of England. 

The day of Christmas Eve was passed in an 

ordinary manner;,but at seven or eight 

o’clock in the evening, cakes were drawn hot 
from the oven; cyder or beer exhilarated the 
spirits in every house ; and the singing of 

Carols was continued late into the night. On 

Christmas Day these Carols took the place of 

Psaims in all the Churches, especially at 

afternoon service, the whole congregation 

joining : and at the end it was usual for the 

Parish Clerk to declare, in a loud voice, his 

wishes for a merry Christmas. and a happy 

ew year to all the Parishioners, 

“ None of the sports or gambols, so fre- 
quently practised on subsequent days, ever 
mixed themselves with the religious obser- 
vances of Christmas Eve. Two of the sports 
most used in Cornwall were, the one, a metri- 
cal play, exhibiting the successful prowess of 
St. George exerted against a Mahometan 
adversary ; the other a less dignified repre- 
sentation of some transactions at a market or 
fair. 

“In the first, Saint George enters ac- 
coutred with complete armour, and exclaims, 
* Here come I Saint George, 

That valiant champion bold, 

And with my sword and spear 





“A Fenceing-master, condemned ‘to be 


I've won. three crowns of gold. 











jj. 
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w the Dragon, he 
And brought him to the slaughter, 

By which I gained fair Sabra, 

The King of Egypt’s daughter.” 
“The Pagan enters. 
« Here come I the Turkish Knight, 

Conie from the Turkish land to fight, 

- - + = + = = bold, 
And if your blood is hot, 
__ 1 soon will make it cold.” 

“ They fight, the Turkish Knight falls, and 
rising on one knee, 

«“ Oh! pardon me, Saint George, 

Oh! pardon me, I crave, 
Oh! give me but my life, 
And I will be thy slave.” 

“Saint George, however, again strikes him 
down ; but immediately relenting, calls out 

« Is there no Doctor to be found, 

_ . To cure a deep and deadly wound ?” 

“ A Doctor enters, declaring that he has a 
small phial filled with the juice of some par- 
ticular plant, capable of recalling any one to 
life; he tries, however, and fails: when 
Saint George kills him, enraged by his want 
of success. Soon after this the Turkish 
Knight appears perfectly well; and having 
been fully convinced of his errors by the 
strength of Saint George’s arm, he becomes 
a Christian, and the scene closes. 

“The Fair or Market usually followed, 
as a Farce. Several persons arranged on 
benches were sometimes supposed to sell 
corn; and one applying to each seller in his 
turn inquired the price, using a set form of 
words, to be answered in a corresponding 
manner. If any error were committed, a 
grave personage was introduced with much 
ceremony, grotesquely attired, and provided 
with a large stick ; who, after stipulating for 
some ludicrous reward, such as a gallon of 
moon-light, proceeded to. shoe the untamed 
colt, by striking the person in error on the 
sole of the foot.” 

We may add to this piece of popular an- 
tiquity, that similar sports prevail at Yule, or 
Christmas time, in the North of England and 
Scotland, where the actors go from house to 
house under the name of Guizarts, or Guiz- 
ards. Here, however, the hero has no ap- 
pellation, and the conquered party is called 
Galatian (we know not whence derived, 
perhaps _ Galathian, from Galathe, the 
name of Hector’s horse in the aucient Ro- 
mances, or, more probably, from Galatia, 
i, e, Gallogrecia, the scene of many of 
St. George’s exploits ;) and the drama, afier 
a prologue, begins tacetiously : 

Here come I myself, 
Who never came before; 
And I will do the best I can— 
What can the best do more ? 

The Knight then boasts of his former deeds, 
and proclaims his challenge ; upon which the 
adversary enters with— 

Here come I Galatian, 
Galatian. is my name ; 
With sword and pistol by my side, 
I hope to win the game. 
He is neverthiess vanquished, and the 
Victor says— 
Galatian he is dead, 
Galatian he is slain, 
But I will do the best I can 
To bring him back again, 

The Doctor is thereupon called in with 
the couplet quoted by Mr. Gilbert, and per- 
forms the cure of the dead man by some 


miraculous drug, and generally some low 
allusion to the seat of his mortal hurt about 


the lodge of honour. Songs and revéls con- 
clude the performance, aud the performers 
are rewarded. 

Mr. Gilbert refers to Brand’s Popiilar 
Antiquities (Mr. Ellis’s edition,) and Brady’s 
Clavis Calendaria, for ample accotints of the 
ceremonies at Christtias, and for disserta- 
tions on the name of Yule,* whence lie de- 
rives the French Noel. This derivation is 
doubtful, for we know of no instance in 
which its Saxon priuiitive zeol, or gelol, 
means any festival, but strictly Christmas ; 
whereas it appears’ from Menage (whom 
Mr. G. cites,) that the word Noel, or Nouel, 
was used for any rejoicing fete or public 
solemnity :—Thus 

“Martial de Paris, a l’entrée du Roy 
Cuarles vit. dans Verneuil: 

“Ce jour vint le Roy a Verneuil, 
Oi il fut receu a grand joye 
Du peuple joyeux 4 merveil, 
En criant Noel par la voye.” 

Of the Western Carols themselves a perfect 
idea may be formed from the annexed speci- 
men : 

The Lord at first did Adam make 
Out of the dust and clay, 

And in h’s nostrils breathed life, 
E’en as the Scriptures say. 

And then in Eden’s Paradise 
He placed him to dwell, 

That he within it should remain 
To dress and keep it well. 


Now let good Christians all begin 
An holy life to live, 

And to rejoice and merry be, 
For this is Christmas Eve. 

And then within the garden he 
Commanded was tb stay, 

And unto kim in commandment 
These words the Lord did say : 
The fruit which in the parden grows 

To thee shall be for meat, 
Except the tree in the midst thereof, 
Of which thou shalt not eat. 


For in the day that thou shalt eat, 
Or do it them come nigh; 

For if that thou doth eat thereof 
Then surely thou shalt die. 

But Adam he did take no heed 
Unto that only thing, 

But did trangress God’s holy law, 
And so was wrapt in sin, 


Now mark the goodness of the Lord 
Which he for mankind bore, 

His mercy soon he did extend, 
Lost man for to restore ; 

And then for to redeem our souls 
From death and hellish thrall, 
He said his own dear Son should be 

The Saviour of us all. 
And now the tide is nigh at hand, 
Int’ which our Saviour came 3 
Let us rejoice, and merry be, 
In keeping of the same. 

* Drayton, in his Polyolbion, says descriptively, 

“ And at each pause they kiss; was never seen 
such rule 
In any place but here, at bonfire or at Yule.” 

In Holinshed’s Scotland it is stated, ‘* King 
Alexander, and his mother Ermingarde, were 
sitting at their banquet on the XII day in Chris- 
ten masse, otherwise called Yule ;”’ and Warner, 
spelling it differently in his 4/6. Eng., says, 

“ At Ewle we wonton, gambole, daunce, to carrole 
and to sing; [for a king.” 








To have gud spiced sewe and roste, and plum pies 
See Nares’ Glossary. 





Let’s feed the poor and hungry souls, 
And such as do it crave; 

Then when we die, ii Heaven sure 
Our reward we shall have. 

The others, of course, relate the same 
event, but the manner is still more quaint : 
A virgin most pure, as the prophets do tell, 
Hath brought forth a baby as it hath befell, 

To be our Redeemer from death, hell and sin, 

Which Adam’s tratisgression had wrapped us in, 

CHORUS. 

Aye, and therefore be you mérry, 

Rejoice and be you merry ; 

Set sorrows aside, 

Christ Jesus our Saviour was born on this tide. 

In Bethlehem in Jewry a City there was, 

Where Joseph and Mary together did. pass, 

And there to be taxed with many one more, 

For Caesar commanded the same should be so. 
Aye, and therefore, &c. 

But when they had entered the City so fair, 

A number of people so mighty was there; 

That Joseph and Mary whose substance was small, 

Could find in the Inn there no lodging at all. 
Aye, and therefore, &c. 


Then were they constrain’d in a stable to lye, 

Where horses and asses they us'd for to tie ; 

Their lodging so simple they took it no scorn, 

But against the next morning our Saviour was 
born, &c. 

Though there may appear to be something 
ludicrous in this rude simplicity, it is not 
always inconsistent with the pathetic and 
poetic. In proof of this we shall quote one 
verse, the last line of which would do no dis- 
honour to any bard: 

No place at all for our Saviour 
In Judea could be found, 

Yet sweet Mary’s mild behaviour, 
Patiently upon the ground 

Her babe did place in vile disgrace, 
Where oxen in their stall did feed ; 

No midwife mild had this sweet child, 
Nor woman’s help at mother’s need, 

Here ends our lesson. 





A New-England Tale. From the Second 
American Edition, revised and corrected 
by the Author, 12mo. pp. 297. London 
1822. John Miller. 

Hap the Scottish Novelist never existed, we 

should in all probability never have seen this 

tale, which, looking on him for a model, is one 
of the best-constructed things of the sort 
which has been wafted to us across the At- 
lantic. The story is a simple one, of a young 
person named Jane Elton, who being left an 
orphan in the charge of a fanatic Aunt, so 
conducts herself as to be a perfect example 
of Christian virtue. She bears the evils of 
her situation patiently ; she rejects a lover 
for gaming and being irreligious, heroically ; 
and she marries Mr. Lloyd, an excelient 

Quaker widower, most lovingly. 

To vary the scene, we. have an. American 
Meg Merrilies, or rather Madge Wildfire, 
called Crazy Bet ; and it must be owned that 
in their relations with this personage, nearly 
all the rest act as crazily as herself. But the 
principal recommendation of the New-Eng- 
land Tale is the sketches of manners which 
it contains. Of these there are many which 
escape the notice of foreign travellers ; and 
though the whole is overloaded with the lec- 
turing habit now so common to works of fic- 
tion, the volume will, we think, be extensively 
read in this coun Without going into 
detail upon the subject, we shall insert an 
example or two to exhibit the author in a 
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fair light, as is due to a fair lady, for we un- 
derstand that to Miss Sedgewick of New 
York is the offering due: 

“ On the day of Mrs. Elton’s interment a 
concourse of people assembled to listen to 
the funeral sermon, and to follow to the grave 
one who had been the object of the envy of 
some, and of the respect and love of many. 
Three sisters of Mr. Elton were assembled 
with their families; Mrs. Elton had come 
from a distant part of the country, and had 
no relatives in ——, 

‘* Jane’s relations wore the decent gravity 
that became the occasion, but they were ofa 
hard race, and neither the wreck their bro- 
ther had made, nor the deep grief of the 
solitary little creature, awakened their pity. 
They even seemed to shun manifesting to- 
wards her the kindness of common sympathy, 
lest it should be construed into an intention 
of taking charge of the orphan. 

‘¢ Jane, lost in the depths of her sufferings, 
seemed insensible to all external things. Her 
countenance was of a death-like paleness, 
and her features immoveable. _ In the course 
of the sermon, agreeably to the usage esta- 
blished in such cases, the clergyman made a 
personal address to her, as the nearest rela- 
tive and chief mourner. She was utterly un- 
able to rise, as she should have done in com- 
pliance with the custom; and one of her 
aunts, shocked at the omission of what she 
considered an essential decorum, took her by 
the arm, and almost lifted her from her seat. 
She stood like a statue, her senses seeming to 
take no cognizance of any thing. Not a tear 
escaped, nor a sigh burst from her breaking 
heart. The sorrow of childhood is usually 
noisy ; and this mute and motiunless grief, 
in a creature so young, and one that had 
been so happy, touched every heart. 

“* When the services were over, the clergy- 
man pg the trembling frame of the 
poor child to the place of interment. The 
coffin was slowly let down into the house ap- 
pointed for all. Every one who has followed 
a dear friend to the grave, remembers with 
shuddering the hollow sound of the first clods 
that are thrown on the coffin. As they fell 
heavily, poor Jane shrieked, ‘Oh mother !’ 
and springing forward, bent over the grave, 
which, to her, seemed to contain all the 
world. The sexton, used as he was to pur- 
sue his trade amidst the wailings of mourners, 
saw ag apr ee in the misery of the 
lone child. He dropped the spade, and 
hastily brushing away the tears that blinded 
him with the sleeve of his coat,‘ Why does 
not some one,’ he said, ‘ take away the child? 
This is no place for such a. heart-broken 
thing.’ There was a general bustle in the 
crowd, and two young ladies, more consider- 
ate, or perhaps more tender-hearted than the 
rest, kindly passed their arms around her, 
and led her home. 

“<The clergyman of —— was one of those 
who are more zealous for sound doctrine, 
than behevolent practice: he had chosen on 
that occasion for his text, ‘The wages of sin 
is death,’ and had preached a long sermon in 
the vain endeavour of elucidating the doc- 
trine of original sin. Clergymen who lose 
such opportunities of instructing their people 
in the operations of providence, and the 
claims of humanity, ought not to wonder if 
they grow languid, and selfish, and careless 
of their most obvious duties.” - - - 

We will contrast a burial with a wedding. 
A cousin of Jane’s makes a runaway match 
with a French dancing-master ; 


“ Lavoisier had procured a chaise from a 
neighbouring farmer, which was principally 
devoted to the transportation of its ‘worthy 
proprietor and the partner of his joys to and 
from the meeting-house on Sundays and lec- 
ture days, but was occasionally hired out to 
es, such persons as might stand in need of 
such an accommodation, and could afford to 
pay what was ‘ consistent’ for it. 

*¢¢ Allons—marche donc !’ said the dancing 
philosopher to his horse, after seating Elvira ; 
and turning to her, he pressed one of her 
hands to his lips, saying, ‘ Pardonnez-moi,’— 
adding, as he dropt it, ‘ tout nous sourit dans 
la nature.’ 

**Elvira pointed ont the road leading to 
the dwelling of a justice of the peace, a few 
miles beyond the line which divides the State 
of Massachusetts from that of New-York. 
They arrivéd at this temple of Hymen, and 
of petty litigation, about eleven in the morn- 
ing. The justice was at work on his farm ; 
a messenger was soon despatched for him, 
with whom he returned in about thirty mi- 
nutes, which seemed as many hours to our 
anxions lovers. 

“¢Dey say,’ said Lavoisier, ‘ l'amour fait 
passer le temps, but in l’Amerique it is very 
differente.’ 

“The justice took Lavoisier aside, and in- 
quired whether there were any objections to 
the marriage on the partof the lady’s friends. 

*¢¢ Objection !” said Lavoisier, ‘it is the 
most grande felicité to every body. You can- 
not conceive.’ 

* On being further interrogated, Lavoisier 
confessed that they came from Massachusetts ; 
and being asked why they were not married 
at the place of the lady’s residence, he said 
that ‘ some personnes without sensibilité may 
wait, but for Mademoiselle and me, it'is im- 
possible.’ 

“Elvira being examined apart, in. like 
manner, declared that her intended hus- 
band’s impatience and her own dislike to the 
formality of a publishment, had led them to 
avoid the usual mode and forms of marriage. 

** The justice, who derived the chief profits 
of his office from clandestine matches, and 
who had made these enquiries more because 
it was a common custom, than irom any 
scruples of conscience, or sense of official 
duty, was perfectly satisfied ; and after re- 
quiring from the bridegroom the usual pro- 
mise to love and cherish ; and from the bride, 
to love, cherish, and obey ; pronounced them 
man and wife, and recorded the marriage in 
a book containing a record of similar official 
acts, and of divers suits and the proceedings 
therein. 

“The bride and bridegroom immediately 
set out for the North River, intending to em- 
bark there for New-York. 

“¢ These things do manage themselves 
better in France,’ said Lavoiser. ‘ Les néces 
qui se font ici—the marriages you make here 
—are as solemn que la sepulture—as to bury. 
Le Cupidon ici a l’air bien sauvage ;. if de 
little god was paint here, om | would make 
him work as de justice. Eh bien!’ said he, 


some fermiers there should not be some 
maitres-de-danse, some professors of de ele- 


Lavoisier.’ ” 

“Elvira was so occupied with the change in 
her condition, and the prospect before her, 
that she did not observe the direction in 





== 
they took the road leading back through a 
cleft in the mountain towards a village in the 
vicinity of the one they had left. 
*¢ As they ascended the top of a hill, their 
steed began to prick his ears at the distant 
sound of a drum and fife, which the fugitives 
soon perceived to be part of the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of a militia training. The 
village tavern was in full view, and within a 
short distance, and the company was perform- 
ing some marching evolutions a little vat. 
An election of captain had just taken place : 
and the suffrages of the citizen soldiers had 
fallen upon a popular favourite, who had 
taken his station as commanding officer, and 
was shewing his familiarity with the marches 
and counter marches of Eaton’s Manual. He 
had been just promoted from the rank of first 
lieutenant ; and previous to the dismissal of 
his men, which was about to take place, he 
drew them up in front of the village store, 
when according to custom, and with due re- 
gard to economy, which made the store a 
more eligible place for his purposes than the 
tavern, he testified his gratitude for the 
honour which had been done him -by copious 
libations of cherry rum, and of St. Croix, 
which was diluted or not, according to the 
taste of each individual. The men soon began 
to grow merry ; and some of them swore they 
would not scruple to vote for the captain for 
major-general, if they had the choosing of that 
officer. The venders of gingerbread felt the 
influence of the good fellowship and genero- 
sity which the captain had set in motion. 
market for a considerable portion of their 
commodity was soon furnished by the stimu- 
lated appetites of the men, and a portion was 
distributed by the more gallant among them, 
to some spectators of the softer sex, who 
were collected upon the occasion. 

“The happy pair in the mean time had ar- 
rived at the tavern. Elvira’s attention had 
not been sufficiently awakened by any thing 
but the conversation of her husband, to no- 
tice where she was, until she was called to a 
sense of her embarrassing situation by the 
landlord’s sign, as it was gently swinging in 
the wind between two high posts, and exhi- 
bited a successful specimen of village sign- 
painting, the distinguished name of the host, 
and the age of his establishment. - - - - 

“‘ They immediately alighted, and Lavoi- 
sier, after showing his bride to her apartment, 
descended to give some orders about his 
horse ; when, to his astonishment, he was ac- 
costed by the jolly landlord, whose name was 
Thomas, ‘ Ha, mounsheer! I guess you are 
the man who staid with me a fortnight two 
years ago, when I kept house in York state, 
and borried my chaise to go a jaunting, and 
told me to take care of your trunk, that had 
nothing but a big stone in it, till you came 
back. I got my horse and chaise agin, con- 
tinued he, seizing the astonished professor of 
the dancing and military arts by the collar, 
‘ and now I’il take my recknin out of your skin, 
if I can’t get it any other way.’ : 

“ At this moment the new captain and a 
considerable number of his merry men en- 


after a pause, ‘ chacun a son métier ; without] tered the house. After they had learned the 


circumstance of the case, from what passed 
between monsieur and the landlord, one of 


gant arts: et sans les justices, you would not| them cried out, ‘ Ride him ona rail—let him 
be mon ange—you would not be Madame) take his steps in the air! 


«“¢ He ought to dance on nothing, with a 
rope round his neck,’ said Thomas. 

« No, no,’ said a third, ‘ he has taken steps 
enough ; that flashy jacket had better be 








which they were travelling; and by mistake! swapped for one of tar and feathers.’ 
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«© Messieurs, messieurs,’ said Lavoisier, 
‘ je suis bien malheureux. I am very sorry. 
Hl etoit mon malheur—it was my misére to not 
pay monsieur Thomas, and it was his malheur 
not to be paid. I shallshew you my honneur, 
when I shall get de l’argent. II faut se sou- 
mettre aux circonstance. De honesty of every 
body depend upon what dey can do. I am 
sure, every body is gentleman in dis country. 
C’est un bean pays.’ 

‘“‘ By this time one of the corporals had set 
askillet of tar on the fire, and another, by the 
direction of the lieutenant, who seemed to 
take upon himself the command of the party, 
had brought a pillow from a bed in an ad- 
joining room. The pillow was very expedi- 
tiously uncased, and a sufficient rent made in 
the ticking. The astonished Frangais stood 
aghast, as his bewildered mind caught a faint 
notion of the purpose of these preparations. 
He changed his tones of supplication to those 
of anger. ‘ Vous étes des sauvages!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ You are monstres, diables! You 
do not merit to have some gentiman to teach 
la belle danse in dis country.’ 

“ « He’ll cackle like a blue jay,’ said the 
corporal, ‘ by the time we get the feathers 
on him.’ 

“ ¢ They are hen’s feathers,’ said the Lieu- 
tenant, ‘ but they’ll do. Now ensign Sacket 
get on to the table, and corporal you hand him 
the skillet of tar. You Mr. Le Vosher, or 
whatever your name is, stand alongside of the 
table.’- - - - 

‘“* Monsieur believed his destiny to be fixed 
—‘ Oh, mon Dieu!’ he exclaimed ; ‘le diable! 
qu’est que c’est que ca? Vat you do—vat is 
dat?’ 

“¢Tar, tar, nothing but tar—stand up to 
the table,’ was the reply. 

“* Sacristie! put dat sur ma téte—on my 
head et sur mes habits—my clothes; mes 
beaux habits de noces—my fine clothes for de 
marriage! Oh, messieurs, de grace, pardon- 
nez-moi; vous gaterez—you will spoil all my 
clothes.’ 

“* Blast your clothes !’ said the corporal ; 
* pull them off.’ 

“¢ «Je vous remercie, tank you gentlemen ;’ 
and he very deliberately divested himself of 
a superfine light blue broad-cloth coat, an 
embroidered silk vest, a laced cravat, and an 
under cravat of coarser fabric. He prolonged 
the operation as much as possible, making 
continued efforts to conciliate the compassion 
of his persecutors, which only added to their 
merriment. 

Elvira’s distress prevents the finale of this 

American jest. 
_ From these two specimens our readers may 
judge for themselves whether they should 
like to read the whole Tale, or be contented 
with our report: we think the former will 
be the better course, for, with all its abate- 
ments, there is national novelty and merit 
enough to reward the time that may be given 
to its perusal. 








MEMOIRS OF ALI PACHA. 


Our opinion. of the interest of this bio- 
graphical volume is attested by the length of 
our notice ; and yet it is but justice to say 
that the variety of ite strange details are by 
no means exhausted by our extracts. In short, 
itis a very amusing work, and gives an ex- 
tremely curious account of the chequered life 
of'a most extraordinary man, and of the habits 
of the people over whom he established his 
sovereignty, The character of the Principal 








himself appears to us to be drawn with dis- 
crimination in the following general sketch : 

“ Ali’s government was not only harsh and 
oppressive in general, but also peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by cruelties exercised on rich and 
powerful persons, with the view of seizing on 
their wealth and authority, so that his rule 
might justly be called tyrannical. On the 
other hand, it seemed moderate and mild, 
when we consider the security which the mass 
of the people enjoyed, the religious toleration 
shewn to the Greeks, and the use which he 
made of the services of the latter. The con- 
tradiction, however, was only apparent, and 


wife to the sovereign of Epirus, without 
even requiring her to abjure the rites of bap- 
tism which she had received at her birth. 
‘‘If I renounced my God,” said she to him, 
‘* if I abjured the Holy Virgin, the protector 
of my infancy, how could you confide in the 
attachment of a woman who sacrificed the 
riches of immortality for the perishing ho- 
nours of this life?” Far from offending Ali, 
this generous resolution increased his affec- 
tion tor his young wife ; and he not only per- 
mitted, but insisted, that an oratory adorned 
with images should be erected in his palace, 
before which he might burn incense to the 


a natural consequence of his situation and of| true God.” 


his political system. The different parts of 
his dominions did not form a coherent whole; 
put his object was directed to obtain this 
coherence, by the conviction that all must be 
united round his own person as a centre; and 
that therefore every thing must be subdued 
which could offer resistance. At least he 
himself declared this to be his fundamental 
principle of action. 

‘* His administration, however, has found 
apologists; as a proof of which, the French 
Consul quotes the opinion of an Albanian 
philosopher, one who was well acquainted 
with France, had resided in Paris, and had 
frequented the society of the literati, the 
contemporaries with Voltaire. 

“¢ He thus expresses himself: ‘ I was born 
at Premiti, and am an undeniable proof that 
a wise and prudent man can be happy every- 
where. I have seen Versailles and the King 
of France: I have witnessed the most re- 
fined civilization: I have resided among the 
most polished nation in the world; and yet I 
sighed to revisit my native land. - For fifteen 
years I have served Ali Pacha as his inter- 
preter, without experiencing at his hands 
either ingratitude or great favour. His go- 
vernment, which to you may perhaps appear 
severe, is the best calculated for the subjects 
whom he commands: his extortions and his 
crunelties are suited to the ferocious character 
of the Albanians: a nation of brigands must 
have a tyrant for their ruler. My language 
may, perhaps, astonish you; but only ten 
years ago you would have been assassinated, 
or sold as a slave, by the very people who now 
surround you, and from whom you receive the 
attentions of hospitality.’ 

“¢ The whole of Ali’s tyrannical system pre- 
sented striking contradictions. For instance, 
his religious toleration was in some respects 
partial: he seemed to grant a special pro- 
tection to those whom his religion reprobated. 
Under this point of view, a Christian in cri- 
minal cases was always more favoured than 
a Musulman. Hence, perhaps, the protec- 
tion which he afforded to public instruction 
in favour of the Christians, even in the in- 
terior of his seraglio. As a consequence of 
this system, Ali permitted his wives the 
most entire freedom in cases of religion ; and 
upon the death of Emineh, the beloved wife 
of his heart, he had even chosen a Christian 
as her successor—Reine Vasiliki de Parami- 
thia, a model of virtue and piety. Her ele- 
vation was one of those prodigies so often 
occurring in absolute governments. Ali in 
1800 had prosecuted her father for coining ; 
and the whole family being seized, Ali acci- 
dentally saw Reine, then quite young. He 
ordered her to be brought up in his harem. 
The graces of her form, which was of sur- 
prising beauty, having now attained perfec- 
tion, Ali married her, and thus raised her 
from the condition of a poor peasant to be 


At this era, Ali was master of all Continen- 
tal Greece, from the frontiers of Attica to 
the mountains of Iilyria—but still the thirst 
of ambition pursued him. The conquest of 
Middle Albania made him sigh after that of 
Scodra, where he kept a cabal in pay to 
trouble the government of the young Moustai 
Pasha. Our history proceeds and winds up 
with what posterity will probably, if not au- 
thenticated, pronounce to be romance— 

“‘ The Vizier Ali Pacha, the favourite of 
fortune, may now be considered as having 
attained the acme of his prosperity. His sons 
and grandsons were all ennobled with high 
titles, and appointed to important offices ; 
and although not one in reality, yet he might 
truly consider himself upon an equality with 
a sovereign in power and magnificence. Nor 
were flatterers wanting. At Vienna a poem 
had been written in his praise: a coat of 
arms was found for him by one well skilled in 
heraldry ; it consisted of a Lion in a field Gules 
embracing three young Lions, the emblem of his 
dynasty. A grammar of the French and 
Greek languages had also been dedicated to 
him, in which the titles of high, puissant, and 
most merciful, were lavishly bestowed upon 
him. The author thus expresses himselfin the 
dedication: The earth, most illustrious prince, is 
Sull of the glory of thy name ; the bright and dazsling 
fame of thy noble virtues hus reached every ear, 

** But the wheel of Ali’s fortune had now 
reached its highest elevation, and, though its 
revolution was not rapid, it was on the de- 
scent. Ali’s fall was now slowly approach- 
ing. Aware of his critical situation, he re- 
fused the diadem ; and, like Cesar, repelled 
his imprudent friends, who for a long time 
had sulnted him with the title of King. He 
had disdained to unturl a particular standard, 
conceiving it inconsistent and ridiculous to 
risk losing solid advantages for vanities so 
futile. He often said, that, in wishing to be 
Viziers, his children would be his destruction ; 
and when speaking of his own power, he fre- 
quently repeated this maxim: ‘ A Vizier is a 
man covered with honours, seated on a bar- 
rel of gunpowder, which may be blown up 
by a. spark.’ 

* Tull this period, however, the Porte had 
tolerated every thing from one of the most 
dangerous of its Viziers, whether considered 
with respect to his geographical position, or 
his relations with foreign countries. _ Ali was 
growing old, and it was easily foreseen, that 
at his death the dissensions among his sons 
would replace under the Turkish sceptre this 
large portion of continental Greece, which 
might now be considered as detached from it. 
But what the Porte chiefly coveted, were Ali’s 
immense treasures. It therefore awaited his 
death with an impatience which often dege- 
nerated into rancour and malice. The Porte 
also feared that, if he died a natural death, 
all his treasures would be either divided or 
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distributed. With these views and feelings, 
but without having conceived any precise 
plan against Ali, the Porte, by a singular 
concurrence of events, found itself sud- 
denly connected with one of his bitterest 
enemies, , 
“This man’s name was Ismacl Pacho Bey. 
Being placed by Ali Pacha near the person 
of his son Veli, as Selictar, he had followed 
him into the Morea, where he became his 
confidant, and the instrnoment of those tyran- 
nical and oppressive acts which rendered his 
administration so hateful to the Moraites. 
Ali, whose resentment he had incurred, 
having proscribed him and confiscated his 
property, Pacho Bey endeavoured to sow 
discord between the father and son ; escaping 
from the snares of the former, who ha 
several times employed assassins to rid him 
of so enterprising and implacable an enemy. 
At length, porsued by the persevering hatred 
of the Vizier, after again narrowly avoiding 
assassination, he quitted the country dis- 
guised as a sailor, and travelled through the 
commertcial sea-ports of Asia, and the dif- 
ferent cities of Egypt. There, friendless, 
and without where to lay his head, he shel- 
tered himself under the porticoes of the 
mosques, or laid among the beggars upon 
the warm ashes from the pes ic baths. 
Wearied with dragging on so miserable an 
existence, he presented himself at the Court 
of Mouhamet Ali, Nazir of Drama, one of 
the richest and most magnificent princes of 
Thrace. He had the good fortune to acquire 
his fayour and protection. Ali Pacha, how- 
ever, had traced him, and immediately pro- 
cured a firman against him, the perans By of 
which he entrusted to a Capidgi-Bachi ; to 
escape whom, Pacho Bey was compelled to 
assume the dress of a Bulgarian monk. 
Under this disguise he was received into a 
Servian convent. In this manner these two 
men, alike fertile in expedients and cunning, 
contended, the one for the means of gratify- 
ing his vengeance, the other for those of 
saving his life. Ali having again discoyered 
Pacho Bey’s retreat, pretended to disgrace 
Athanasi Vaia, who, assuming the robe of 
the Caloyers, as if for the purpose of under- 
taking a pilgrimage to Monit Athos, had 
formed a Vay for getting access to Pacho 
Bey, in order to sacrifice him to the fury of 
the Vizier. The proscribed, upon the arrival 
of his pretended companion in misfortune, 
guessing his intentions, fled to Constanti- 
nople. It was there, in the capital of the 
empire, that he resolved openly to defy and 
combat his powerful enemy. For this pur- 
pose, Pacho Bey first sought out those of his 
ancient companions in arms who had been 
banished from Epirus, and associated himself 
with Demetrius Paleopulo, an AEtolian, ano- 
ther victim of Ali’s tyranny; and who, placed 
under the protection of the French legation, 
had laid before the Porte a plan, shewing in 
all their details the means. of subduing the 
Vizier of Janina. This memorial had been 
presented to the Divan in the year 1812, 

“ Ithas already been seen, that previously 
to that time Ali had only escaped the anger 
of the Porte and of'France by means of a 
fortuitous concurrence.of unforeseen events, 
pens gy averted the storm ready t6: burst 
over him. United by interest, and animated 
by a common hatred, Pacho Bey and 
gee the plan for the ruin Of the 

a’s' family. Pacho Bey guaranteéd its 


success with his head ; asserting, that, spite 


sources of the Vizier, he would arrive before 
Janina without burning @ match, 

But this plan was not very agreeable to 
the ministers of the Grand Seignior, accus- 
tomed as they were to the presents and pen- 
sions of the modern Jugurtha, To so tem- 
porizing a cabinet it appeared more expe- 
dient patiently to await’ the inheritance of 
Ali’s treasures, rather than accelerate the 
acquisition of them by open war. 
* Wearied out with these vain solicitations, 
Paleopulo was on the point of retiring into 
Russian Bessarabia, there to found a colony, 
when death with friendly hand put an end 
to all his troubles. Ere he resigned his last 
breath, the old Atolian conjured Pacho Bey 
f erseyere in his projects, assuring him 

at the house of Ali would soon be prostrate 
beneath his blows. ‘ I regret,” added he, 
in dying accents, “ I regret that I cannot 
be with you on the Driscos; the report of my 
large gun would soon recall Paleopulo to 
Ali’s recollection.” Resolved to follow the 
advice of his friend, whose last words ap- 
peared to him prophetic, Pacho Bey desisted 
from all memorials and plans of reform, and 
exclusively confined himself secretly to un- 
dermine the influence of Ali, by becoming 
the champion of all who had any complaints 
against. the administration of the Vizier of 
Janina and his sons. He drew up their 
petitions, and got them presented to the 
ministers of the Porte, wlio were delighted 
to find fresh opportunities for JLleeding the 
old Satrap, by promising to stifle the public 
cty for justice: all this, therefore, was in- 
effective. Atlength Pacho Bey sncceeded 
in being personally recommended to the 
Grand Seignior, as a victim of Ali's tyranny. 
The Sultan wished to see him, took com- 
passion on his misfortunes, and appointed 
him one of his Capidgi-Bachi, or chamber- 
lains. Although this post was not now, as 
formerly,‘one of great importance, still the 
intelligence of such a promotien of Pacho 
Bey caused the greatest uneasiness and alarm 
to Ali Pacha. He immediately conceived 
what he had to fear from so formidable an 
enemy, who -had now daily access to the 
Grand Seignior. 

‘* Possessing an elegant and commanding 
form, a physiognomy in which acute pene- 
tration was softened by an insinuating smile, 
and gifted with the valuable talent of speak- 
ing with propriety and elegance all the lan- 
guages peculiar te the Turkish empire, 
Pacho Bey was not long in advancing him- 
self in the favour of his Sultan. 

** Notwithstanding, declining for the pre- 
sent to attack Ali Pacha openly, he used his 
whole influence against his son Veli, by ex- 
posing the distresses and grievances of Thes- 
saly: the Sultan punished Veli, by confining 
him to the obscure post of Lepanto. By 
this blow, which struck the most powerful of 
his sons, the enemies of Ali were convinced 
that the father himself was not invulnerable. 
Ali, assured that so long as Pacho Bey had 
access to the Grand Signior his interests 
must decline, resolved to terrify the Divan 
by one of those bold and decisive strokes, 
the success of which had hitherto always ful- 
filled -his expectations. He easily found 
amongst his Albanians two Sicaires willing 
to execute whatever he might command: 
these he dispatched to Constantinople with 
orders to assassinate Pacho Bey. Having 
arrived at the capital of the Turkish empire, 





of the troops, the fortresses, aud the te- 


moment he appeared at the window they 
discharged their pistols at him. The’ balis 
whistled about his ears, but only wounded 
him stightly. The assassins immediately be- 
took themselves to flight by the Adrianople 
road, but, a well-mounted detachment bein 
sent in pnrsuit, one of them was taken. A 
first he refused to own any thing ; but, being 
oy to the torture, he at length confessed that 

e and his companion had been paid by Ali 
Pacha to assassinate Pacho Bey. The assas- 
sin was then hung up, in front even of the 
imperial seraglio. 
* But the death of this wretch, far from 
allaying the inquietnde of the Sultan and his 
ministers, convinced them that henceforth the 
public safety would be compromised so long 
as Ali had at his command Seides who would 
brave death to accomplish his wishes. The 
indignant Sultan wished at first to let fall the 
whole weight of his vengeance upon Ali, but 
he was persuaded to adopt a more prudent 
course. He appointed new governors toa 
great number of military positions bordering 
upon Albania, more especially to those which 
commanded the principal defiles, which till 
then had been exclusively filled by Ali’s 
creatures. At length his destruction was 
determined upon in a secret council, and the 
sentence of fermaaly, or of the imperial pro- 
scription, was pronounced against him, and 
ratified by a fetfa of the Mafti. Its tenor 
was as follows :—‘‘ That Ali Pacha, accused 
of high treason, and who at different periods 
had received pardon of his delinquencies and 
felonies, should be placed under the ban of 
the empire, as a relapse, if he did not present 
himself within forty:days at the golden threshold 
of the gate of felicity, to plead in justification.” 
At the same time his capitchoardars, couriers, 
and all his agents were put in irons. Ali, 
little alarmed at the launching of this ana- 
thema against him, had recourse to the most 
formal supplication and denials, He accused 
his enemies of having conspired his ruin, and 
deceived the piety of the Grand Seignior. 
But neither his gold, though distributed with 
no sparing hand, nor the most argent en- 
treaties to be restored to favour, could avail 
him aught: the Sultan declared, that who- 
ever shonid dare to speak to him in favour 
of Ali should lose his head. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





LITERATURE; ETC. 

Baron Chandrucde Crazannes has just pub- 
lished ‘ Antiquities de la Ville des Saintes, 
et du departement de la Charente-Inférieure, 
inédites ou nouvellement expliquées.” 4to. 
with seven plates. This is a very interesting 
work, and will prove valuable to antiquarians. 
It consists of several dissertations on the 
most interesting subjects relative to the an- 
tiquities of the town of Saintes and its terri- 
tory, which have either never been published, 
or have appeared to.the author susceptible of 
farther illustration. La Sauvagére and Bou- 
rignon had already made us acquainted with 
the greater part of them, either by descrip- 
tions or engravings ; but researches below 
the surface of the ground, made within these 
few years (they commenced only in 1815,) 
and most of them under the eye of a 
author, have brought tolight a greater number 
of monuments. Among these M. C. de Cra- 
zannes discovered considerable remains of a 
Roman villa, where he found baths, :a mio- 
saic pavement, and many Roman medals, 





they proceeded to Pacho Bey’s residence, 
and having desired to speak with him, the 
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author conceives this villa to have been be- 
longing to Ausonius, which he called Nove- 
rus, from which, when he had retired to pri- 
vate life, Ausonius addressed to his friends 
a part of his epistles. He was particularly 
partial to this place, and it is even supposed 
that he died here. Its true situation has 
hitherto been a matter in debate; but the 
arguments produced by our author, supported 
by references to Ausonius, seem to prove 
that probability is entirely in favour of his 
hypothesis. 





EPITOME OF THE MEMOIR RELATIVE TO THE 
ALPHABET OF THE PHONETIC EGYPTIAN 
HIEROGLYPHICS. 

Communicated to the Royal Academy of Inscriptions 

and Helles Lettres, Seprember 27, 1822. 

{In giving this important and highly interesting 
Paper to our Readers, we need not point out the 
extraordinary results to which the discovery it 
explains are likély to lead. ‘The capacity to de- 
cipher the earliest records of the earth, it is to 
be hoped, will at length be attained. We have 
only to mention that the Engraving which illus- 
trates this subject is most correctly executed from 
the original plate, and may therefore be critlcally 
relied upon. 

Tue Egyptian monuments, covered with 
inscriptions in divers characters, have be- 
come very common in Europe since the expe- 
dition of the French to the East. The en- 
lightened labours of travellers, saving from 
destruction these precious and often frail 
remains of ancient civilzation, and the muni- 
ficence of governments, facilitating the study 
of them by depositing them in public esta- 
blishments, must necessarily haye happy 
effects on the advancement of historical know- 
ledge, and lead at length to accurate ideas 
on the general nature, the relations, and the 
mode peculiar to the different systems of 
writing usual among the ancient Egyptians. 

But the most important of these materials 
are indisputably the triple inscription on the 
Rosetta Stone and the MSS. on papyrus, en- 
gtaved since 1812 in the great description of 
Faypt. (Antiq. tom ii.) The learned labours 
of MM. de Sacy, Ackerblad, and Dr. Young, 
on these subjects, haye proved both the diffi- 
culties inseparable from this study, and the 
rich harvest of new information which it was 
peemltipe to hope fromit. Perhaps I have 

en so. fortunate on my side as to obtain 
some positive data on a subject which has be- 
come exclusively the object of my researches. 

roni my seyeral Memoirs it appears that 
the Egyptians had three kinds of writing: 

I. Hieroglyphic Writing, which directly 
painted ideas, by means of characters which 
represented, with more or less accuracy, the 
forms of sensible objects, and of which the 
characters were taken sometimes in a proper, 
sometimes in a figurative sense ; the ancients 
called them, in the first case, cyrivlogical hie- 

ics; in the second, tropical or enigmatical 
perme ics. The hieroglyphic writing, as 
to the form only of the signs, was oF two 
kinds : first, pure-hieroglyphics, the character of 

Which were an imitation of sensible objects ; 

this kind was especially employed in inscrip- 

tions upon palaces, temples, py +9 and & 
monuments in general; in the secon 

Place, the hieroglyphic writing, which I haye 

called linear, because the signs which com- 

pose it, formed of very simple lines, often 

combined with ingenuity, offer also the easily 

ay eget mg of seeitie euiectt. ca 
+ has been improperly confounded wit 
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uu. The Hieratic or Sacerdotal writing, the 
characters of which are for the most part 
arbitrary, and hardly retain in their forms 
faint traces of imitation of sensible objects. 
This second system is merely a tachygraphy of 
the first. Most of the MSS. found on Egy p- 
tian tomhs are in hieratic writing, which was 
specially designed for religious matters. 

111, The Demotic (popular) or Epistolographic 
writing, which was employed in civil affairs 
and private concerns. This writing, which 
is that of the intermediate text of the Rosetta 
Stone, formed asystem of itself; it was com- 
posed, it is true, of signs borrowed without altera- 
tion from the hieratic writing, but the demotic 
writing often combined them according to 
rales and with an intention quite peculiar to 
itself. 

These three systems of writing are pnrely 
idiographic; that is to say, they represented 
ideas, aud not sounds or pronunciation. Their 
general process (marche) was, however, very 
analogous, or rather it was modelled on that 
of the spoken Egyptian language. 

But since the three systems of Egyptian 
writing did not express the sounds of the 
words, it was important to know by what 
means the Egyptians could insert in their 
writings the proper names and words belonging 
to foreign languages, which they were often 
forced to mention in their idiographic texts, 
principally during the various periods of the 
subjection of Egypt to kings of a foreign race. 
It is- this question, so interesting to history 
and philology, that [have attempted to solve, 
and of which I shall give a concise epitome. 

The demotic text of the Rosetta inscrip- 
tion, compared with the Greek text, has led 
us to perceive that the Egyptians made use, in 
this third system of writing,ofa certain namber 
of idiographic signs, whjch, throwing aside their 
real value, became accidentally sigus of sounds 
or of pronunciation. It is with signs of this 
order that the names of kings, Alexander, Pto- 
lemy, of the queens, Berenice, Arsinoe, and those 
of private persons, Aetes, Pyrrha, Philinus, Aréia, 
Diogenes, and Irene, are written in the demotic 
text of the Rosetta inscription. Another de- 
motic text, we mean that of a MS. on papyrus 
lately purchased for the cabinet of the king, 
which is a public document of the reign of 
Ptolemy Evergetes 11. contains also in its 
protocol, of which we have attempted a 
translation, the names of Alexander, Ptolemy, 
Berenice, Arsinoe, and likewise those of Cleo- 
patra and Eupater ; lastly, the names of Apol- 
lonius, Antiochus and Antigone, which are those 
of public officers or private individuals. The 
comparison of these names with each other 
has fully confirmed what the demotic text of 
Rosetta had already told us—the existence in 
the popolar idiographic wyiting of an auxi- 
liary series of signs, destined to express the 
sounds of proper names, and of words foreign to the 
Egyptian language. We have given to this 
auxiliary system of writing the name of Pho- 
netic writing. ‘The several names written 
according to this method, as well on the Roset- 
ta Stone as in fhe public document on papy- 
rus, being compared together, have shewn us 
the certain value of all the characters ‘which 
form together the demotic alphabet (or rather 
syllabacie) placed in the second column of the 
plate which accompanies this extract. 

The use of phonetic being once distinguished 
in the demotic or popular writing, it was impor- 
an te Baeayes bh there was net 004 
in the hieroglyphic writing a seriés of signs 
likewise prot em loyed for the same pur- 





Ee 
alphabet must produce, by its application to 
the numerous hieroglyphical inscriptions of 
which we have accurate copies, newer and 
positive results, hn pp br sepenny, ee history. 

The hieroglyphic text of the Rosétta in- 
scription might alone have decided this cn-. 
rious question, and have given us also 4 near| 
complete alphabet of phonetic hieroglyphics, ie 
the text had come to Europe entire. Unfor- 
tunately, the stone contains only the last 
fourteen lines o{ this text, and the hierogly- 
phical name of Ptolemy, inclosed, like all the’ 
hieroglyphic proper tiames, in a kind of car- 
touch, is tlie only one, of all those mentioned: 
in the Greek text of the inscription, which 
has éscaped total destruction. This name is 
formed of seven or eight hieroglyphie éha- 
racters; and as the Greek name NTOAE- 
MAIOS contains ten letters, we could not fix 
any certain relation between the values of tlie 
one and the others,—nothing besides authoriz- 
ing us formally to consider the hieroglyphic 
name of Ptolemy as composed of phonetic signs. 

new Monument has at length’ removed 
all uncertainty in this respect, and has led 
us in a certain manner to most numérous, 
and we may say the most unexpected, rests, 

The Egyptian Obelisk ‘brought to Loniion 
by M. Belzoni, from the island of Phil, was 
connected with a base, bearing a petition, in 
the Greek language, addressed by the Priests 
of Isis, at Phile, to king PtolemyEvergetes tt. 
to Queen Cleopatra his: wife, and to Queen 
Cleopatra his sister.* I distinguished, in fact, 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions which cover 
the four faces of this obelisk, the hieroglyphic 
name of Ptolemy, precisely similar to that in 
the hieroglyphic text of Rosetta: and this cir. 
cumstance led me to suppose that the second 
cartouch (or scroll) placed on this obelisk 
near to that of Ptolemy, and thé last ¢ha- 
racters of which, (that terminate also the hie- 
roglyphic proper names of all the Egyptian 
goddesses,) are the idiographic signs of the 


feminine gender, contained, conformably to the 


Greek inscription on the base (or zocle,) the 
name of Queen Cleopatra. 

Tf this were really the case, these two hie- 
roglyphic names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
which in the Greek have some letters the 
same, might serve to institute a comparison 
between the hieroglyphic signs whieh com- 
eet them both; and if the corresponding 
etters in the two Greek names were ex- 
pressed in both the Egyptian scrolls by the 
same hieroglyphic, it then became cértaju; 
that in the hieroglyphic writing there existed, 
as in the demotic, a series of phonetic signs, that 
is to say, representing tabs OF pronunciations. 

This hypothesis has become certainty by 
the mere comparison of these two hieFogly- 
yhic names; the second, third, fourth, and 

tth characters of the scrojl of Cleopatra, 
KAEOTITPA, and whicli represent the ‘A, E, 
O and Tl, ate in fact perfectly similar to thé 
fourth, sixth, third; ‘aud first plerogty hie 
characters of the name of Ptolemy, which if 
like manuor represent the A, the E, or the 
diphthong At, the 0, and the TI, of the saine 
proper name MITOAEMAIO®, It then became 
very easy to infer the value of the clidracters 
i an ffered * the two names, and this 
analysis gave ts the greater part of a phonetié 
hieroglyphic alphabet, which ite only remaitied 
to verify by applying it to other scrolls, and 
to a by this ligt AB 

t is thus that our hieroglyphic alphabe 

has progressively increased, aad the anotit 
* See the Ecluircissemens upon this mscripy 








pose ; because the discovery of this species of 
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alphabet has been obtained, which forms the 
third column of the annexed Plate. 

We will now add a very brief summary of 


the interes results furnished by a rapid 
application of this alphabet to the hierogly- 
phic inscriptions of the Egyptian monuments, 
which results relate first to the Greek period 
of the history of Egypt. 
We read, in fact, 
1st, The name of Alexander the Great 
written AAKZATP2 in the edifices of Carnac 
at Thebes. (Vid. Descrip. de l’Egypte An- 
tiq. Vol. 111. Plate 38. Nos. 13 & 15.) 
2dly, The name of Ptolemy, common to all 
the Lugide, writtenTITOAMH2 and NITAOMHS 
on the temples at Phile, Ombos, Edfou, 
Thebes, Gous, and Dendera. (Vid. Descrip. 
de Antiq. Vol. 1. Pl. 12.—Nos. 10 & 11, 
PI. 43.—No. 1. Pl. 60.—Nos.7 & 8, &c. &c.) 
This name is generally followed in the scroll 
itself by the idiographic legends, Always living, 
Beloved of Phtha, or Beloved of Isis, 
3d, The name of Queen Berenice written 
BPNK&, twice on the ceiling on the great 
Triumphal Arch of the South at Carnac. 
(Descript. de Antiq. Vol. 1. Pl. 50.) 
4th, The name of Cleopatra, written first 
KAEOMATPA on the Obelisk of Philz and on 
the Temple of Dendera, (Ibid. Antiq. Vol. 11. 
Pl, 28. No. 16, &c.) and KAAOTIATPA, and 
even KAOMTPA on the edifices of Ombos, 
Thebes, and Dendera. 
5th, The name of Ptolemy, surnamed Aler- 
ander, written TITOAMHZAPK=ENTPS at Den- 
dera and Ombos. (Ibid. Antiq. Vol. 1. P]. 60. 
No, 9. Pl, 43. No. 8.) 
6th, The name of another Ptolemy, hardly 
known in history, the son of Julius Cesar 
and Queen Cleopatra, Cesarion, whose royal 
scroll, carved at Dendera, next to that of 
his mother, contains the following legend— 
TITOAMH, surnamed NHOKH2P3, Ptolemy, 
surnamed the new Cesar, always living, beloved of 
Isis, (Ibid. Antiq. Vol. 1.) e 
But our hieroglyphic alphabet has been 
found applicable, without effort, and without 
any kind of modification either in the value 
or in the arrangement of its signs, to a much 
more numerous series of hieroglyphic names 
of Sovereigns sculptured on the monuments 
ot Egypt. On reading them we discovered, 
contrary to all belief, on the bas-reliefs of 
the temples, the titles, names, and surnames 
of Roman Emperors written in hieroglyphic 
letters, but in the Greek —such are, 
Ist, The title AYTOKPATOP, spelt AOTO- 
KPTP, AOTOKATA, and AOTAKPTP, inscribed 
alone on the edifices of Phile, Dendera, &c. 
and followed by the idiographic epithets, 
Always living, Beloved of Phtha, or Beloved of Isis, 
This imperial title is also engraved at the 
bottom of one of the perpendicular hierogly- 
phic legends which surround a large statue of 
a woman placed on the side of the circular 
iac of Dendera, and on the second stone 
of that monument. 
2d, The title of KAIZAP, KAIZAPO3, writ- 
ten KH2PS and KH2Az, accompanied by the 
same qualifications as the preceding, and 
filling a scroll by itself. 
8d, The name of the Emperor Augustus in 
two scrolls joined together, forming the le- 
gend AOTKPTP || KH3P2, Always living, Beloved 
of Isis, is repeated six times on the cornice of 
the western Temple of Phile, (Zoéga Numi 
Egyptii imperatori, p. 3. No. 1.;) and it is 
remarkable that these two scrolls con- 
the only legend inscribed on the 


tain 
first of Augustys struck in Egypt. (Ib.) 


written TBHP, and still more frequently 
TBAHS, is frequently seen on the walls and 
in the gallery of the western Temple of 
Phile. Two scrolls joined together contain 
his whole legend, a» follows : AOTOKPTP || 
TBPHS KH=PS BITS, The Emperor Tiberius 
Cesar Augustus ; but more generally AOTKPTP || 
TBAHS KH2P3, Always living. This latter is 
repeated nine times on the frieze of the same 
Temple. (Descript. de Antig. Vol. 1. Pl. 20. 
Nos. 9 & 10; Pl. 22. Nos. 1.2. & 4; and 
Pl. 23. No. 5.) 
5th, The sane edifice of Phile bears also 
in two united scrolls the titles of the Em- 
peror Domitian in these terms—AOTKPTP || 
TOMTHN= SB2TS; but this more extensive 
legend appears several times on the edifices 
at Dendera, where the hieroglyphic scrol!s 
that have been transcribed give AOTOKPTP 
KH=P2, Always living || TOMTHNS, surnamed 
KPMNHK, Germanicus, (Ibid. Antiq. m1. 
Pl. 28. Nos. 35. and 34. 33. 32. 31. 30.) 
which is in fact the legend of the medals 
struck in Egypt. (Zoéga Numi Agyptii, 
p. 49, &c.) 
6th, We have read the name of the same 
Emperor on the pamphilian Obelisk at Rome. 
The two interior scrolls of the northern face 
have literally AOTKPTA || KHSEPSTMHTENS 
SBSTS, the Emperor Cesar Domitian Augustus ; 
and the legend KH=PS TMHTIHNS, Cesar 
Domitian, is continued several times in the 
scrolls of the other faces. 
7th, The name of the Emperor Trajan is 
read on the walls of the intercolumniation of 
the eastern edifice at Phila: two hierogly- 
phical scrolls, united and placed before the 
figure of the Emperor adorning the goddess 
Isis and the god Arouéris, have AOTKPTP 
KH=P || TPHN=, the Emperor Cesar Trajan, 
(Descript. de Antiq. Vol. 1. Pl. 28. No. 2, &c.) 
The frieze of the same intercolumniation is 
composed of nine scrolls; that in the centre 
has TPHN2, Trajan, always living ; the scrolls 
on the right read two and two, give the 
legends KH=PS (Cesar,) Eternal germ of 
Isiss KPMNHKS KH2P3, Germanicus Cesar, 
KH=P= TPHN2, Cesar Trajan always living ; 
and those on the left, AOTKPTP, (the Em- 
peror) Always living, SBST, (Augustus) Always 
living ; AOTKPTP KH3P || TPHNS (the Emperor 
Cesar Trajan) alwaysliving. (Ibid.) Lastly, two 
scrolls carved on the great Temple at Ombos, 
give the legend AOTOKPTP KHZANAOA || 
TPHNS, surnamed KPMNHK= THKK&, the 
Emperor Cesar Nerva Trajan, surnamed Germanicus 
Dacicus. (Descript. de Antiq. Pl.41.No0.6&5.) 
which legend is found, in fact, in the medals 
of Trajan struck in Egypt. (Zoéga, p. 64.) 
8th, The Barberini Obelisk at Rome pre- 
serves the name of the Emperor Hadrian. 
The great scroll which contained it on the 
first face of that monument has been destroyed 
by a fracture ; but fortunately the imperial 
name is repeated in the scroll placed in the 
pyramidion of the fourth face, and before the 
figure of Hadrian on foot, making an offering 
to the god Phré (the Sun.) This small scroll 
has HATPHNS KH=P, Hadrian Cesar. 
9th, There can be no doubt respecting the 
reading of this scroll, since the same Obelisk 
bears on its first face an idiographic legend, 
in which I have distinguished the hierogly- 
hics expressing the ideas, Likewise the Queen 
is spouse, greatly beloved ; and immediately 
after, a scroll, the reading of which gives 
“i living, victorious ; and, with- 
out interruption, a second scroll, bearing 


us, several times repeated, two scrolls united, 
and bearing the legend AOTOKPTOP. K=Pz 
ANTONHN2, Surnamed Always living, (the Em- 
peror Cesar Antoninus.)—Descript de |’ Egypte 
Antig. Vol. rv. p. 32. Nos. 5 & 6. Other 
monuments and farther study will give us 
other names, and doubtless confirm our first 
views. It results from the whole of them, 
Ist. That in the hieroglyphic, as well as in 
the demotic writing of the ancient Egyptians, 
there existed a certain number of signs, en- 
dowed, under certain circumstances, with the 
faculty of expressing sounds : we have given 
them the name of phonetic hieroglyphics. 

2d. That in the choice of the hieroglyphic 
signs, because the representation of sounds, 
the Egyptians seem to have been guided by a 
constant principle: they took, for the sign of 
a vowel or a consonant, the hieroglyphic re- 
presenting an object, the name of which, in 
the Egyptian language, began with the vowel 
or articulation which it was intended to re- 
present: thus we comprehend why the figure 
of a hand, in Egyptian tot, has become the 
phonetic sign of the consonant T; why the 
image of a mouth, called ro, has become the 
sign of the Greek consonant P; a patera, 
berbé, the sign of B; a Pan’s flute, sébi, the sign 
of =, &c. &c. And according to this same 
system it became indifferent to represent, for 
instance, the consonant T either by the idio- 
graphic sign of the Egyptian feminine article 
(T or TI) or by the image of a hand, tot, or 
by the image of amason’s level, tori, since the 
first articulation of all these words was aT, 
This circumstance explains to us at the same 
time why most of the vowels or consonants 
of the phonetic hieroglyphic alphabet are 
each rendered indifferently by several differ- 
ent signs. 

3d. That notwithstanding the existence of 
this phonetic hieroglyphic alphabet, the 
Egyptians did not therefore renounce the an- 
cient and general use of idiographic writing. 

4th. That the two systems of phonetic writ- 
ing (the hieroglyphic and demotic) were as 
intimately connected together as the three 
systems of idiographic writing were, since the 
demotic characters, representing vowels, con- 
sonants or syllables, are but the equivalents, 
in the hieratical style, of the hieroglyphics ex- 
pressing the same vowels, consonants or 
syllables. Farther, this agreement of itself 
seems to prove that the phonetic signs of 
the sacerdotal writing could not differ in any 
respect from those of the vulgar or popular 
writing; and that, lastly, if there really 
existed in Egypt three species of idiographic 
writing, as we think we have elsewhere 
proved, there were in Egypt only two kinds 
of phonetic writing. 

5th. That the most common use of the hie- 
roglyphic and phonetic signs, was to inscribe, 
in purely idiographic texts, monuments and 
manuscripts, the titles, proper’ names and 
surnames, of persons, foreign to the Egyptian 
language, as well as words borrowed from 
other languages. 

6th. That the number of these signs now 
known, furnishes the equivalent of twenty- 
one of the letters of the Greek alphabet, in- 
cluding a syllabic group. 

7th. Lastly, that each of the Greek letters 
might have, as homophonous synonymes, se- 
veral hieroglyphic signs; and we have just 
explained the reason of this, as well as the 
origin of these signs, and the reasons w’ 
might cause one or several of them to be 
chosen to correspond with such a letter of 








4th, The pame of the Emperor Tiberius, 





2BRTH, (Augusta) Goddess always living. 
10th; fue Typhonium of Denderab gives 


such a sound of the Greek alphabet, 
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KEY TO THE EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICES. 


The Ist Column contains the Greek Letters—the 2d, the Egyptian Demotic Signs—and the 3d, the Hieroglyphic Signs. 
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LIBERAL (THE) 

A Correspondent suggests that by the 
name Liberal bestowed upon the lucubrations 
of the Pisans, these writers may mean Licen- 
tious, for which, says he, they have the autho- 
rity of Shakespeare, in Hamlet, act iv. sc. 7. 
where Gertrude, describing Ophelia’s sui- 
cide, says— 

Therewith fantastic garlands did she wreathe 

Of crowflowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
Which liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do Dead men’s fingers call them. 

Here liberal evidently means licentious, the 
utterers of licentious language ; in which sense 
the title of the Pisan Periodical is quite 
correct. 

Archdeacon Nares, in his most delightful 
Glossary lately published, throws a still far- 
ther light on this acceptation of the word. 
We copy the definition from his admirable 
volume, which no lover of letters, and espe- 
cially of the drama and old English writers, 
can value too highly. 

“€ Libera) (according to him) sometimes 
had the meaning which we express by liber- 
tine, or licentious, as being too free or libe- 
ral; frank beyond honesty or decency, as 
Johnson explains it.” One would think Pisa 
had been in the eye of all these writers, and 
that the notorions noble author was 
most like a liberul villain. 

Much ado, iv. 1. 





Agi 
ow say you, Cassio, is he not a most profane 
and liberal counsellor ?— Othello. 
Qr to say as a partizan newspaper does 
to the critic— 
And give allowance to your liberal jests upon 
his 5 Mey way Fletcher, Captain, 
y Lord, it lies not in Lorenzo's power. 
To stop the vulgar, liberal of their tongues. 
ish Tr. O. Pl. iii. 209. 
But Vallenger, most like a liberal villain, 
(speaking of the virtuous Queen Charlotte) 
Did give her scandalous ignoble terms. 
Fair Maid of Bristow. 
These apt quotations prove that the name 
of Liberal has not been ill chosen. The last 
of them links to our melange notice an 
Epigram, (signed J. C.) which the Bristol post 
has bronght us, but whether from any of its 
Fair Maids we do not know : we subjoin it— 
Philosophers have sought that mark to scan, 
Set on the first fell murderer of man ; 
From north to-south, from east to west they ’ve 
tried, 
And Folly hxt it on the Negroe’s hide ;— 
Vain thought,—'tis found at last, for Byron's 
brain ; 
Unveils the curse, the damning mark of Cain ! 





FINE ARTS. 
ENGLISH ACADEMY AT ROME. 

BDunine the winter of 1821, the English 
students in painting and sculpture, resident 
at Rome, established, by subscription among 
themselves, an academy for the study of the 
human figure. They hired a convenient place, 
— engaged alternatcly some of the finest 
els in Rome, where the great number of 
students in art, from all countries, have given 
to the models, from the frequent necessity of 
employing them, a certain character of re- 
spectability and importance; but the ex- 
pences which the English student incurs for 
these, often make him sigh for the liberal] ad- 
vantages which the French and some other 
nations provide for the young artists, whom 








they send to Rome to complete their studies 
in a profession, by the practice of which it 
may devolve upon them to sustain in art the 
character of their country. 

This season the English had again as- 
sembled, to renew their studies as before, 
when they received the offer of. 100/. from 
Mr. Hamilton, our minister at Naples, to 
meet the expences of their Academy. This 
most liberal offer was accepted, and we hope 
that it may become the means of establishing 
a national Academy in Rome, the advantages 
of which must be evident to every man who 
has considered its importance, and the oppor- 
tunities which are there afforded for com- 
pleting the studies of an artist. ; 

The great and lamented Canova, whose 
grateful recollections of early English patron- 
age produced his constant willingness -te 
assist the young students from England, with 
freedom of access to the Museums of the 
Vatican, the Capitol, &c., took a kind in- 
terest in the proeeedings of this, private Aca- 
demy, the members of which went in a body 
to his studio, on the fifst-day of* this ‘year, to 
present to him their respects, and offer their 
congratulations and wishes for a long con- 
tinuance of his health: their wishes then had 
a fair prospect of being realized; but it has 
heen otherwise appointed. Hf the kindest 
heart, most liberal opinions and transcendent 
genius, could have delayed his death, Canova 
might’have brightened to a later day the 
friendly circle by his society and conversa- 
tion, and the world by other works than those 
which have given immortality. to his name. 





PORTRAIT OF MR. CANNING. 

WE are beginning to enjoy the fruits of the 
lithographic process in this country, as they 
have long done in Germany and France. 
One great merit of this style is its cheapness, 
which renders its productions accessible to 
every class of the people, and must tend, to 
a certain degree, to disseminate aleve of 
the Arts. The connoisseur may smile at this 
opinion, but considering, as we do, every 
humble approach to this desirable sentiment 
to be an approach to refinement in civiliza- 
tion and kindly and good feeling, we confess 
that we have looked with pleasure even at 
the poorest. finery of stuccoed dolls and 
rudest of all outlines of prints which often 
adorn the lowly chimney-piece of the cabin 
and’shed. 

The Portrait before us is by M. Gauci, and 
from Chaters’ press. The likeness is suffi- 
ciently apparent to content the eye, though 
we are not aware of any engraving of Mr. 
Canning which is perfectly satisfactory. That 
from Sir Thomas Laurence’s picture* is hand- 
somely done, but has not all the intelligence 
of the original ; while that from Mr. Steward- 
son’s painting for Liverpool does not strike 
us as being so perfect a resemblance as his 
easel produced. The engraver has made some 
of the features coarser. A neat little print 
to the Percy Anecdotes (No. on Eloquence) is 
also liable to some objections, and in the 
stone of Mr. Gauci the forehead is not exactly 
that of the distinguished individual repre- 
sented. We do not know how it happens, 
but though certainly generally like Mr. Can- 
ning,there is also a considerable likeness, par- 
ticularly about the eyes and forehead, to the 





Py ee tere on a te A 
though not particularly) perhaps more like 
My. Canning than any other person in Europe, 





late Mr. Perceval, in this engraving ; and yet 
in the individuals no resemblance could be 
traced. Mr. Canning’s countenance is in na- 
ture remarkably fine : its usual predominat- 
ing expression is sedateness, gentleness, and 
humanity ; and it is only when illuminated by 
mental excitement that it displays the energy 
of that lofty spirit and the brilliancy of that 
dazzling genius which has so often hushed the 
listening senate to silence, only to be broken 
by resistless bursts of admiration, Chantrey’s 
bust afforded us the best idea of the form 
of Mr. C.’s head, and especially of the open 
and ample brow, which, asin many living in- 
stances of celebrated men, is of an uncommon 
character, though receding softly and‘not so 
perpendicularly high, we think, as the litho- 
graphy makes it. This however may result 
om the addition of hair, of which Mr: Gauci 
has sprinkled a little more on this part than 
the Right Hon. Secretary’s tonsor would be 
able to find. Nevertheless, the print as a 
whole is a pleasing and fair resemblance. 





TALMA’S BELLOWS-SHAKESPEARE, 


WE not long since gave an account of a 
portrait of Shakespeare on a pair of ancient 
bellows, which had found its way into the 
possession of the celebrated Talma. At the 


period, we expressed our scepticism as to they « 


authenticity ef this document; and havé now 
to state ‘that our suSpicions have been 
confirmed by the testimony of a skilful 
artist and excellent judge of the originality, 
who has recently. inspected the pretended 
antiquity at Paris. He assures us that the 
portrait is a forgery, and an old acquaintance 
of his, of which he has convinced its proprie- 
tor; but as he promises us a letter on the 
subject, we at present refrain from further 
remark. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FRAGMENTS IN RHYME. 


1.—The Soldier's Funeral. 
And the muffled drum rolled on the air, 
Warriors with stately step were there ; 
On every arm was the black crape bound, 
Every carbine was turned to the ground: 
Solemn the sound of their measured tread, 
As silent and slow they followed the dead. 
The riderless horse was led in the rear, 
There were white plumes waving over the bier: 
Helmet and sword were laid on the pall, 
For it was a Soldier’s funeral.— 
That soldier had stood on the battle-plain, 
ere every Step was over the slain ; 
But the brand and the ball had pass’d him by, 
And he came to his native land to die. 
Twas hard to come to that native land, 
And not clasp one familiar hand ! 
*Twas hard to be numbered amid the dead, 
Or ere he could hear his welcome said ! 
But ’twas something to see its cliffs once more, 
And to lay his bones on his own lov'd shore ; 
To think that the friends of his youth might weep 
O’er the green grass turf of the soldier's sleep ! 
The bugles ceased their wailing sound 
As the coffin was lowered into the ground ; 
A volley was fired, a blessing said, 
One moment's pause—and they left the dead !— 
I saw a poor and an aged man, 
His step was feeble, his lip was wan: 
He knelt him down on the new raised mound, 
His face was bowed on the cold damp ground, 
He raised his head, his tears were done,— 
The Father had prayed o'er his only Son ! 
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11.—Lines written under a Picture of a Girl 
burning a Love-letter, 
The lines were filled with red | a tender thing, 
All the impassion’d heart’s fond communing. 
1 took the scroll : I could not brook 
An eye to gaze on it, save mine ; 
I could not bear another's look 
Should dwell upon one thought of thine. 
My lamp was burning by my side, 
T held thy letter to the flame, 
I marked the blaze swift o'er it glide, 
It did not even spare thy name. 
Soon the light from the embers past, 
I felt so sad to see it die, 
So bright at first, so dark at last, 
I feared it was love’s history. 


I1I.—Outlines for a Portrait. 

’Tis a dark and flashing eye, 
Shadows, too, that tenderly, 
With almost female softness, come 
O’er its glance of flame and gloom. 
His cheek is pale : or toil or care, 
Or midnight study, has been there, 
Making its young colours dull, 
Yet leaving it most beautiful. 
Such a lip! Oh, poured from thence, 
Lava floods of eloquence 
Come with fiery energy, 
Like those words that cannot die ; 
Words the Grecian Warrior spoke 

; When the Persian’s chain he broke ; 
And that léw and honey tone, 
Making woman’s heart his own, 
Such as should be heard at night 
In the dim and sweet starlight ; 
Sounds that haunt a beauty’s sleep, 
Treasures. for her heart to keep, 
Suited for the citron shade, 
Or the soft voiced serenade. 
Raven curls their shadows throw 
O’er a high and haughty brow, 
Lighted by a smile, whose spell 
Words are powerless to tell.— 
Such the image in my heart,— 


Painter, try thy glorious art ! L.E, L. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


{We promised a superb treat to our readers in 
Mr. Flint’s * account of a Methodist conference, 
at which, to use the French phrase, he assisted 
in America. ‘The following redeems our pledge, 
and displays the unique style and odd notions of 
the writer in perfect accordance with his subject: 
to point which with more precision, we have in- 
terwoven a few Italics and parentheses. } 


AN AMERICAN METHODIST MEETING. 


I lately returned from visiting the camp 
meeling of Wesleyan methodists, where I 
remained about twenty-four hours, On ap- 


presets the scene of action, the number of 


orses tied to fences and trees, and the tra- 
velling waggons standing in the environs, 
convinced me of the great magnitude of the 
assemblage, Immediately round the meeting 
a considerable number of tents were irre- 
etlarly disposed. Some of them were lg 
abins [a bit of a bull this, in our Scotch 
friend] that seemed to have served several 
campaigns, but most of them constructed by 
pees covered over with coarse tow cloth. 
hese tents are for the accommodation of the 
people who attend the worship for several 
days, or for a week together. I had no 
sooner got a ro of the area within, than I 
Was strack with surprise, my feet were for a 
moment involuntarily arrested, while I gazed 








on a preacher vociferating from a high ros- | 
trum, raised between two trees, and an agi- 
tated crowd immediately before him, that 
were making a loud noise and the most sin- 
ger gesticulations which can be imagined. 

n advancing a few paces, I discovered that 
the turmoil was chiefly confined within 4 
small inclosure of abont thirty feet square, in 
front of the orator, and that the ground occu- 
pied by the congregation was laid with felled 
trees for seats. A rail fence divided it into 
two parts, one for females, and the other for 
males. It was my misfortune to enter by the 
wrong side, and I was politely informed of 
the mistake by a Colenel P——, of my ac- 
quaintance, who, it appeared, had under- 
taken the duty of keeping the males apart 
from the-females. [The sly rogue! one of his 
travelling tricks, to get among the women. 
Had he gone to Turkey he would have been for 
invading the Harem.]| The inclosure already 
mentioned was for the reception of those 
who undergo religions awakenings, and was 
filled by both sexes, who were exercising vio- 
lently. Shouting, screaming, clapping of 
hands, leaping, jerking, falling, and -swoon- 
ing. The preacher could not be distinctly 
heard, great as his exertions were; certainly 
had it not been for his elevated position, his 
voice would have been entirely blended with 
the clamours below. I took my stand close 
by the fence, for the purpose of noting-down 
exclamations uttered by the exercised, but 
found myself unable. to pick up any thing 
like a distinct paragraph. [A paragraph of 
exclamations is good.] Borrowing an idea 
from the Greek mythology, to have a distinct 
perception of sounds, poured from such a 
multitude of bellowing mouths, would require 
the ear of Jove. Lhad to content myself with 
such vociferations as glory, glory, power, Jesus 
Christ,—with § groans and woes unutterable.’ 

In the afternoon a short cessation was 
allowed for dinner, and those deeply affected 
were removed to tents and laid on the ground. 
This new arrangement made a striking change 
in the camp, the bustle being removed from 
the centre and distributed along the outskirts 
of the preaching ground. Separate tents, in 
which one or more persons were laid, were 
surrounded by females who sung melodiously. 
It is truly delightful to hear these sweet 
singing people. Some of their tunes, it is 
true, did not convey, through my prejudiced 
ears, the solemn impressions that become re- 
ligious worship, for I recognised several of 
the airs associated with the sentimental songs 
of my native land. In one instance a tent was 
dismantled of its tow cloth covering, which 
discovered a female almost motionless. After 
a choir of girls around her had sung for a 
few minutes, two men then stood over her, 
and simultaneously joined in prayer. One 
of them, gifted with a loud and clear voice, 
drowned the other totally, and actually prayed 
him down. 

After dinner another orator took his place. 
The inclosure was again filled with the peni- 
tent, or with others wishing to become so, and 
a vast congregation arranged themselves on 
their seats in the rear. A most pathetic 
prayer was poured forth, and a profound 
silence reigned over all the camp, except the 
fenced inclosure, from whence a low hollow 
murmuring sound issued. Now and then, dimen 
was articulated in a pitiful [pitiable] and indis- 
tinct tone of voice. You have seen a mena- 


gerie of wild animals on a journey, aud have 
perhaps heard the king of beasts, and other 
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by the jolting of the waggon. ably you 
will call this a rude simile; ut it is aed] 
accurate that J can think of. Sermon com- 
menced. The preacher announced his deter- 
mination of discontinuing his labours in this 
part of the world, and leaying his dear 
rethren for ever, He addressed the old mer 
present, telling them that they and he mua 
soon be removed from this mortal state of 
existence, and that the melancholy reflection 
arose in his mind,—* What will become of the 
church when we are dead and gone ?’—A lond re- 
sponse of groaning and howling was sounded 
by the aged in the inclosure, and throughout 
the congregation. He next noticed that he 
saw a multitude of young men before him, 
and, addressing himself to them, said, ‘1 
trust in God, that many of you will be now 
converted, and will become the preachers and 
the pious Christians of after days.’—The 
clamour now thickened, for young and old 
shonted together. Turning his eyes toward 
the female side of the fence, he continued, 
* And you, my dear sisters.’—What he had 
farther to say to the future ‘ nursing mothers 
of the church,’ could not be heard, for the 
burst of acclamation, on their part, com- 
pletely prevented his yoice from being heard, 
on which account he withdrew ; and a tune 
was struck up and sung with grand enthu- 
siasm. The worship now proceeded with a 
new energy; the prompter in the pulpit had 
succeeded in giving it an impulse, and the 
music was sufficient to preserve emotion. The 
inclosure was so munch crowded that its in- 
mates had not the liberty of lateral motion, 
but were literally hobbling en masse. My at- 
tention was particularly directed to a girl 
of about twelve years of age, who while stand- 
ing could not be seen over her taller neigh- 
bours ; but at every leap she was conspicuons 
above them. The velocity of eyery plunge 
made her long loose hair flirt up as if a hand- 
kerchief were held by one of its corners and 
twitched violently. Another female, who had 
arrived at womanhood, was so much over- 
come that she was held up to the breeze by 
two persons who went to her rabet I never 
before saw such exhaustion. e vertebral 
column was completely pliant, her body, her 
neck, and her extended arms, bent in every 
direction successively, It would be impos- 
sible to describe the diversity of cases; they 
were not now confined within the fence, but 
were numerous among the people without. 
Only a small proportion of them could fall 
within the observation of any one bystander. 
The scene was to me eqiially noyel and 
carious. 

About dusk I retired several. hundred 
yards into the woods to enjoy the distant 
effect of the meeting. Female voices were 
mournfully predominant, and my iinagination 
figured to me a multitude of mothers, widows 
and sisters, giving the first yent to their 
gtief, in bewailing the loss of 2 male popula- 
tion, by war, shipwreck, or some other great 
ath! 1 0 

It had been thought proper to place seh- 
tinels without the came: emales were not 
allowed to bee ont into the woods after 
dark, [Sly Mr. Flint. Spirituous liquors 
were not permitted to he sold in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Large fires of timber were kindled, which 
cast a new lustre on every object. The white 
tents gleamed in the glare. Over them the 
dusky woods formed a most romantic gloom, 
only the tall trunks of the front rank were 








* Flint’s Letters from America, 8vo. 


powerful quadrapeds, excited to grumbling 


distinctly visible, and these seemed so many 
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members of a lofty colonnade. The illumin- 
ated camp lay on a declivity, and exposed a 
scene that suggested to my mind the moon- 
light gambols of beings known to us only 
throngh the fictions of credulous ages. The 
greatest turmoil prevailed within the fence, 
where the inmates were leaping and hobbling 
together with upward looks and extended 
arms. Around this busy mass, the crowd 
formed a thicker ring than the famous Mace- 
donian phalanx [whose ring was a square, 
Mr. flint]; and among them, a mixture 
of the exercised were interspersed. Most 
faces were turned inward to gaze on the 
gtand exhibition, the rear ranks on tip-toe, 
to see over those in front of them, and not a 
few mounted on the log-seats, to have a more 
commanding view of the show. People were 
constantly passing out and into the ring in 
brisk motion, so that the white drapery of 
females and the darker apparel of the men 
were alternately vanishing and re-appear- 
ing in the most elegant confusion. The sub- 
. limity of the music served to give an en- 
chanting effect to the whole. My mind in- 
voluntarily reverted to the leading feature of 
the tale of Alloway Kirk. 

Warlocks and witches in a dance; 
Where Tam o’ Shanter 
Stood like ane bewitch’d, 

And thought his very een enrich’d. 

Late in the evening a man detached him- 
self from the crowd, walking rapidly back- 
ward and forward, and crying aloud. His 
vociferations were of this kind : ‘I have heen 
a great sinner, and was on the way to be 
damned; but am converted now, thank God 
—glory, glory!” He turned round on his 
heel occasionally, giving a loud whoop. A 
gentleman with whom I am well acquainted, 
told me that he had a conversation with a 
female who had just recovered from the de- 
bility of the day. She could give no other 
account of her sensations than that she felt 
so good, that she conld press her very enemy 
to her bosom. [Fie, Mr, Flint.] 

At half past two p.m. I got into a tent, 
stretched myself on the ground, and was 
soon lulled asleep by the music. About five 
I was awakened by the unceasing melody. 
At seven, preaching was resumed; and a 
lawyer residing in the neighbourhood gave a 
sermon ofa legal character. [We could wish 
this sort of sermon explained, for the sake of 
its novelty.) 

At nine the meeting adjourned to break- 
fast. A multitude of small fires being pre- 
viously struck up, an extensive cooking pro- 
cess commenced, and the smell of bacon 
tainted the air. I took this opportunity of 
roconnoitring the evacuated field. The little 
inclosure, so oftcn mentioned, is by the reli- 
gious called Altar, and some scoffers are 
wicked enough to call it Pen, from its simi- 
Jarity to the structures in which hogs are 
confined, Its area was covered over with 
straw, in some parts more wetted than the 
litter of a stable. Jf it could be ascertained 
that all this moisture was from the tears of 
the penitent, the fact would be a surprising 
one. [Fie again, naughty but facetious Mr, 
Flint.] Waving all inquiry into this pheno- 
menon, however, the incident now recorded 
may be held forth as a very suitable counter- 

tt to a wonderful story recorded by the 

ethodistic oracle Lorenzo Dow, of a heavy 
shower drenching a neighbourhood, while a 
small speck, inelnding 4 camp meeting, was 
d over and left entirely dry. In Lo- 
yenzo’s case, the rain fell all round the camp, 





but in that noticed by me, the moisture was 
in the very centre. - - - - 

- - - Females seem to be more susceptible 
of the impressions than men are. A quality, 
perhaps, that is to be imputed to the greater 
sensibility of their feelings. - - - 

The awakenings in Kentucky that were 
some years ago hailed by the religious maga- 
zines of your country as the workings of the 
Divine Spirit, must have been those that oc- 
curred at camp meetings of Methodists. These 
assemblages are now said to be on the decline 
in Kentucky; and when meetings were held 
on a grand scale there, many disorders were 
committed by immoral persons, tending to 
the great scandal of religion, and occasioning 
the precautionary measures already noticed 
in this detail. 

What could we add to such a picture as 
this, combining as it does the sensibility of a 
Wilkie with the humour of a Hogarth. To 
the author we can only say Vale. He has 
entertained us much, though his work is not 
worth a rush : but we are always grateful for 
a laugh whether at or with. 





WINE AND WALNUTS; 
oR, 
AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 


By a Cockney Greybeard.—Chap. X1X. 
—_— 


THE DEVIL TAVERN. 

“How chu do, Madame Peelzebubs?” said 
Heidegger, stepping up to the bar—‘‘ How 
is Masture Peelzebubs your spouse? Vat 
my pretty little imps—mine devilkins,” patting 
her children on the face—“‘ run, run to mine 
coachman, he has got some sweetsmeats for 
you.” “To be sure,” said my great-uncle 
Zachary, “‘ the Count was the best-tempered 
creature in the world, and uncommonly fond 
of children. It mattered not whether they 
were the sons and daughters of the singers, 
dancers, musicians, the tavern-keepers whose 
houses he visited, or of the poor people, 

nm of the Opera-house, in the narrow 
streets and alleys about—all came in for a 
share of his kindness. It was his custom, on 
the day succeeding a masquerade, when there 
was always a profusion of nice things left 
untouched from the supper-tables,! to buy 





! Heidegger’s masquerade suppers were most 
svlendid, oh indeed as have not been witnessed 
since. Many poor families in the neighbourhood 
were occasionally fed by the profuse remains. 
*¢ It isan ill vinds vat shall blow no goodes to no- 
body,” said he, when he used to distribute his 
bouaty in this way. ‘‘ Vat, (vich is a lie,) if I 
corrupt se public taste—Do I not fill se poor 
peop’s bellie ? ” 

** It is afacdt,” said Handel, one day at Lord 


————— 
the dainty keckshaws, which were the pers 
quisites of the attendants, and to take them 
in his chariot from house to house, to distri- 
bute them to the little folks, who delighted 
to see his ugly face. 

‘He was the most comical dog too,” 
added my great-uncle, “‘ and had so many little 
ready pranks—practical pranks, to play off, 
as retorts to the rudeness with which he was 
so frequently assailed. It was he, long be- 
fore John Wilkes? knew the house, who 
dubbed old Cowley Johnson,’ the landlord of 
the tavern, Mistare and the landlady Ma- 
dame Peelzebub, for over-devilling a gizzard 
at the instance of Dubois, a celebrated Irish 
fencing-master, who played off a trick upon 
a namesake, of the same profession, when 
he and Heidegger were in their cups one 
night at the Devil, and burnt the French 
Fencing-master Dubois’s ‘mouth most terribly 
—a fatal joke, which begot ill-blood between 
these rivals, and ultimately terminated in a 
duel, in which the Frenchman was run through 
the body by his unhappy namesake. Mother 


by his charity, which was boundless. Such ano- 
ther was the celebrated Beau Nash.” 

** You know objects of distress better than I 
do,” he would obsetve to Mr. Way—‘* be so 
kind to distribute this money for me. Aftera 
successful masquerade, he has been known to 
give away several hundred pounds at atime. So 
says the worthy John Nichols. 

is masquerades were justly censured by the 
satirists, although the fault was with the great 
Dons who supported them. Pope trimmed him 
in the Dunciad; Fielding whipped him in the 
Masquerade, a Poem; and Hogarth made an 
incomparable etching, replete with sarcastic wit, 
which was sensibly eve ed at the exalted pa- 
trons as well as the foreign projector of those 
scenes of dissipation. ‘This scarce print—bearing 
certain references that must not be named to 
delicate ears—was, to use the satirist’s own 
words, Invented for the use of Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen by the ingenious Mr. H—d—g—r. 

Among the rest, the author of the Scandali- 
sade, has roguishly made his worthy coadjutor, 
Handel, (who was only partner in the Operas,) 
give him a friendly flogging— 

*¢ Thou perfection, as far as e’er Nature could run, 
Ofthe ugly (quoth H—d—1,) I’th’ ugliest baboon ; 
Human-nature’s, and even thy Maker’s disgrace, 
So frightful thy looks, so grotesque is thy face! 
With a hundred deep wrinkles impressed in thy 
front, 
Like a map with a great many rivers upon’t ; 
Thy Lascivious Ridottos, Obscene Masquerades, 
Have un-maided whole scores ev'ry season of 
maids,”’ 
Vanloo painted a portrait of the Count (as he was 
called) trom which there is a mezzotinto engray- 
ing oy J. Faber, dated 1742. " 

2 John Wilkes belonged to a society of profli- 
gates, who held their midnight orgies at this ta- 
vern, under the appalling title of the Hell-Fire 

ub. 





Burlington's table, ‘* it is a facdt, Misder Bope, | Club 


for all your we — gat-o-nine-tails, on 
the shoulders of the ogely gount, which I am 
ready to brove on the Holy Bipel, dat he sub- 
borts and gives away, and brovides more gom- 
forts to the needy and the disdressed, than any 
one of mine lord bishobs, for whom I have great 
resbecdt.” 

Heidegger was the son of a clergyman, and 
born at Zurich, in Switzerland. He came to 
England in 1708, then fifty years of age, a mere 
adventurer. This extraordmary man, without 
any other means than his sprightly manners and 
engaging atldress, worked himself into the good 

-s med er of fashion, = meses 
e the arbiter elegantiarum— er 

ore ate foibles,” po reer « if they 
? a contemporary, t 

deserve a0 harsh a name, were completely covered 





3 Cowley Johnson, whose father kept an inn 
in the city, was a loyalist, and served King 
Charles I. Cowley, the poet, stood godfather to 
his son, who became landlord of this once cele- 
brated tavern—hence his christian name. | 

4 Dubois is the person whose portrait is intro- 
duced by Hogarth in the second plate of the 
Rake’s Progress, with a fencing foil. ** ‘The keen 
eye and elasticity of the fencing master” is no- 
ticed as admirably depicted, by Gilpin, in his 
— on this series of plates. ‘The duel was 
fought in Marylebone- fields, and the vanquished 
Frenchman, although run through the body, 
walked a aap po way from the onus of 
action,—when a surgeon was pro Ww 
hopes of his recovery. He received the wound 
on the 11th May 1734, and lived in agony until 
the 23d of the same month, 
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Jdnson persisted in it that Dubois devilled 
ithimself; but Heidegger maintained he vos 
net so tamt tronk as not to know who tid the 
tdevilish teeds ; and ever after dubbed the 
host and hostess Beelzebub. 

«This Johnson had a beautiful daughter— 
she was to be sure most beautiful—who used 
to serve at the bar, and was a favourite toast 
with the young Templars ; and an hundred 
copies of verses were penned by these ad- 
miring sonneteers in celebration of her 
charms. Old John Dennis, after the affair 
ofthe gizzard, added to their designations: 
«Johnson is the Devil,’ said he, ‘his wife, 
Death, and Miss Beelzebub is Sin.’ And when 
Hogarth had painted the damsel, (who by 
the way Was a coquettish, pert young woman) 
and some one had written complimentary 
verses on the occasion, Griffin Jack (Dennis, ) 
in the true spirit of his caustic humour, swore 
that the painter copied his rascally picture of 
Milton’s Sin5 from Miss Winny Johnson. ‘She is 
barmaid to Death, and the fabricator of Beel- 
zebub’s punch infernal—yea, a congregate of 
d—d bad spirits,’ langhing at the monstrous 
conceit, which unwittingly engendered what 
he abominated—a pun.6 ‘ Yes, infernal,’ re- 

ted the cynic with his gruff voice, looking 
towards the bar, ‘ which Miss, with her de- 
mure face, stirs up to let loose more mis- 
chiefs to gripe mankind, (writhing with the 
cholic,)than that brimstone, pot-house, punch- 
making Bessy Cox 7—the s——t! who made 
a puppy, 2 fool, and an ass of Mat Prior— 
or that other ogling she-devil, Pandora!’ 

“¢ Arn’t you ashamed to sit there and utter 
such wickedness, Mister Dennis?’ said Mrs. 
Johnson—‘ at your time of life too! What's 

Cor to do with us—the good-for-nothing 
minx! Do you dare, Sir, with all your learn- 
ing, to compare my daughter with such as 
she? Bessy Corindeed!—Humph! It would 
be as well for you to settle your bill, Mister 
Dennis—God knows it’s long enough—before 
you come here to falsify the reputation of 
honest people, and a virtuous young woman, 
though £ say it, as good as yourself—aye, and 
better too for aught I know,’ said the angry 
landlady, shutting down the sash-window of 
the bar with a vengeance, then opening it 
again—‘ I’m sure it would be a charity for 
some one or another to send you to Bedlam.’ 
Down went the window again. 


5 Hogarth executed a design of Sin, Death, 
and the Devil, from Milton, which, like most of 
his attempts at the sublime, was so execrable as 
to justify the sour critic’s expression of contempt 
for the picture. 

6 It is well known that Dennis execrated a 
pun—He that would make a pun (said the Pe- 





dant) would not scruple to pick a pocket. 
q i Cox. A woman that was much 
talked of the beginning of last century. Of 


whom Dr. Arbuthnot writes to Mr. Watkins— 
“ Prior has had a narrow escape by dying; for, 
if he had lived, he had married a brimstone bitch, 
one essy Cox, that keeps an alehouse in Long 
Acre. Her husband died about a month ago ; 
and Prior has left his estate between his servant, 
Jonathan Drift, and Bessy Cor. Lewis got 
drank with “wee with Bess night before last. 
Do not say where you had this news of Prior. I 

ope all my mistress’s ministers (Queen Anne) 
wiil not behave themselves so.” 
In asubsequent letter, talking of Prior’s will— 
“We are to have a bowl of punch at Bessy 
Cox’s. She would fain have pat it upon Lewis 
that she was his (Prior’s) Bema: she owned 
Flanders Jane was his Chloe. 1 know of no se- 
curity ree this dotage in bachelors, but to 
repent of their mis-spent time and marry with 


“*¢ Bravo !—Encora!’ said Dennis. 

“ ¢ Yes, Sir, bravo indeed !’—the window 
up again in an instant—‘ Encore indeed !— 
Marry comé up! you shall have no more of 
your ancoras here till you have paid your 
bill, take my word for it, Mister is!” 
Down went the sash. 

“Dennis clapped his hands —‘ Encora! 
Encora!’” 

** Up went the sash again. ‘ Yes, Sir, you 
may clap and clap, but that does not enable 
honest people to pay their rent and taxes, 
and the exciseman forsooth! Gentlemen 
may well clap when they can find easy good- 
natured folks like Johnson to let such——But 
I shall not demean myself to go in a heat any 
more for you, Sir !’—So down went the sash. 
“T wish there was a ducking-stool in every 
parish, by G—!’ exclaimed the critic. 

‘Up went the window. ‘ Yes, and I wish 
there were stocks in every parish too—I know 
whose legs they’d fit, or I’m much mistaken. 
I understand your inuendos, Sir’ — Down 
went the window—up it went again—‘ Yes, 
twenty-two pounds for guttling and punch, 
besides an old score of more than that, which 
my fool of a husband, God forgive me, out of 
charity scratched out of the books.’ 

**¢ Charity!’ exclaimed Dennis. 

‘¢¢ Yes, charity,’ repeated the angry lady. 
© Yes, charity, Sir!’ echoed Miss Winny John- 
son, ‘what then?—Charity again, you im- 
pertinent old sot!’ 

‘*¢ Tugete Veneris Cupidinesque!’8 roared out 
the angry cynic, with asarcastic grin—Ha— 
ha—ha—ha—hla !’ 

*¢Do, do pray shut down the sash, my 
dear,’ said Mrs. Johnson—‘ I dare say that 
is some outlandish impudence of the old 
Turk’s, not fit for modest ears;’ and down 
went the sash for the last time, with a bounce 
that made the bowls and glasses ring again. 
* Alas, poor old man! he had latterly sunk 
into the habit of besotting himself of nights 
with tobacco and punch,? which increased 
his natural irascibility almost to madness. 
When in his paroxysms, he spared nor friend 
nor foe, nor age nor sex ; so that Colley Cib- 
ber humorously observed, he could tell of a 
morning how much liquid fire the old Griffin 
had swallowed over night to half a ladleful, 
by the expressive murmurings of his bowels 
and the emphatic length of his oaths. In 
these fits he had been heard to call Milton a 
beast, and Shakspeare arascal. The saucy 
Miss Winny, wha had aforetime been a 
mighty favourite, whom he had dandled on 
his knee, was scratched out of his good books, 
having given irreparable offence to the old 
gentleman by too londly observing (Winny 
was a wit too,) that these inward commotions 
of his were specimens of Mister Dennis’s 
patent thunder!—a green-room joke which 


re 


the players who frequented the tavern. 


*“ But to return. ‘ Well, mine deere Miss 
Winny,’ said Heidegger— you, mine deere 





8 LugeteVeneris Cupidinesque !” ** Weep, all 
ye Venuses and Cupids.” 


nis’s chimney ’s on fire.” 








my thunder,” 


she had picked up from the conversation of 


9 The only known portrait of the Critic is en- 
graved from a sketch by Hogarth, who has re- 
presented him, with a most surly expression, 
with a tobacco pipe in his mouth. He was an 
incorrigible smoker, and fumed away, when in 
anger ; which induced the lively old Tom D’Urfey 
to say—‘* Run! fetch the engines, John Den- 


10'The well-known jest of his rising in the 
Pit and exclaiming, *‘ By G—, they have stolen 


==—————————— 
charmante Miss Winny, look for all the warlde 
like the beautiful Misse at Saint James.’ 
***Come, come, Count Heidegger,’ said 
Mistress Johnson, ‘I will not allow you to 
come here to flatter my daughter. St James’s 
indeed !—God forbid my daughter shoul 
ever become a Saint James’s Miss.’ 

“¢Vot not a Saint James’ Misse !—Vot 
not a Miss maids of honour! O, Madame Jon- 
sons, you vould be note no little prouds to 
see Miss Wynny ride niddleste-noddlestee in 
thesedan. Flattare!—Vy, Mistress Jonsons, 
your littel babbees here, shall he not Mas- 
tares and Misse Jonsons flattare? Now you 
shall see. Come, my prittee Misse, how old 
are you?’—‘ I am eight, Sir,’ (curtsying.) 
‘Pat is prittie spoken, mine littel loave. 
Dare, dare is some sweetsmeetes for you, and 
some pour your brodare,’—‘ Thank you, Sir.” 
—‘ And half a crown for you to give to littel 
prodare Cowleys, to puy him the traps-balls. 
Dare now, mine deere, am not I the good 
gentlemans ?’—‘ Yes, Sir.’—* And am I not 
the pretty gentlemans ?’—‘ Yes, Sir,’ (curtsy- 
ing. *‘ Ha—ha—ha—ha!’ clapping his hands 
—‘ Look you now dare,’ said the comical 
Count —‘See—behold, Madame Jonsons, 
how dese littel divils have alreeaty ‘learn to 
flattare!’ 

“The Count now wheeled round on his 
heel, and taking up Fog’s Journal," began 
reading ; when coming to something he could 
not rightly understand, he marched up to the 
other end of the room, where were seated 
Quin and Lacy Ryan} in the same box, lunch- 
ing off a pork-chop and devilled kidney; and 
Fleetwood 13 and Colley Cibber’4 playing at chess 
upon a table by the fire-side ; with Ingham 
Forster and Ben Read 5 at the spare end of the 
same, writing notes to a copy of Hogarth’s 
caricature upon Pope, with a candle and 
wax ready to seal it in an enclosure for the 
poet at Twickenham. ‘Mum!’ whispered 
Ingham Forster, ‘ or we are blown.’—‘ Yes,’ 
said old Ben Read, ‘if that French monkey 
son of a —— gets scent of the matter, he'll 
out with it to Prince Frederick—he’ll tell it 
to his wife, she’ll set it a-going at Leicester 
House, and all the fat will be in the fire.’ 

‘*« What, a new print I see,’ said Heideg- 
ger—‘ hey, Mistare Income Féurstars? What 
is it all apoud vot I reads in Fogg? Dam 
his Vig and Tories! By Gar I can tell of mine 
own memories all the sign from Charings 
Cross, all the way since Saint Polls, on two 
sides of the street, forward and backward, 
for a wager I vas obtain vif my worthee co- 
adjutor Mistare George Frederick Handels ; 
and yet I will be curst if I can remembare of 
my friends vich is the Vig and vich is the 
Tories. I say to his Majestie King George, 


1! Foge’s Journal, a celebrated Whig News- 
aa ist’s tee (each bearin the name 
of the proprietor,) a contempo ‘0! . 

12 James Quin, and Lacy Asher anoter fa. 
vourite actor, were sworn friends, who fre- 
uently lunched at the Devil Tavern—which was 
amous for a broil or a devil’d kidney. Quin 
taught Ryan, who was a general favourite, to be- 
come a votary to Apicius, 

3 Fleetwood, the gay, thoughtless, engaging 
— of Old Drury Lane, before the property 
J a the joint possession of Lacy aud Gar- 
rick. 

14 Colley Cibber, acting manager of the Old 
Drury Lane Theatre, and subsequently the great 
hese of the Dunciad. i. J 1 

5 Ingham Forster and Ben Read, opulent 
traders, friends and patrons of Hogarth, well 
known to the players, and members of the 
Spiller’s Head, and other joyous clubs, 
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Petes ig él—I presume, Sare, he is a Vig. 
I say to x ree the good Queens Caro- 
line, of a rascale—I presunie, Madame, he is 
4 Torie. By Gar, all se varld in En land shall 
hate each other, even in the church of Gode, 
for Vigs arid Torie.. Mine Gotes! all se Eng- 
lise is always in se politiques. If se barbare 
come, he talk the politique so mouch, he cut 
my cheek almost to se bone. If se shoe- 
maker, he eich my corn almost to death— 
all for talking of se politique, se, popies. 

( ind you, Mistare Barbare, say I—I am 
not se Vig, for vy then you draw mine blood? 
To se daceasther I am not se Torie, for vy 
then you tortire mine corn? Se rascal bar- 
bare and se rascal’ shoemakare, he tell mine 
valet, ‘* Your mastare is not no Vigs, your 
mastare is not no Tories, Your mastare may 
he tam’d, | siiapping his fingares in se face of 
mine valet vil not no more vork for your 
mastare.” 

“<¢That’s pearty said old Ben Read— 
“that’s your true British independence. I'd 
zo ten miles to be shaved by such a barber— 

man after my own heart!’ 

“¢ All se vay in se shoemaker’s tight shoe 
hey, Mistare Reads? Mine Gote! vat 
shall become to your patriotic corns!’ 

‘¢¢ D———n the corns,’ said old Ben Read, 
‘when the country’s in danger.’ 

“ a Heidegger shrugged his shoulders, 
“ehhh chaies > Quelle bétise !’ 


chapter 


THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Monday, Mr. Kean 
made his debut for the season in his favourite 
part of Richard IIT., and was received with 
great Spplanise, especially by a number of the 

it audience, who shouted and waved their 
ats. This ceremony was partially repeated 
when he changed the garb of Glo’ster for the 
royal robes, and more partially still at the fall 
of the curtain, when a few voices demanded 
the actor instead of Mr. Powell who advanced 
to give out a play for Tuesday. The call 
was very Properly disregarded behind the 
scenes, and, indeed, put down by the disap- 
tion it excited in the house. Mr. Kean’s 
ichard presented little new for observation, 
ad we are afraid that his habits and pecu- 
liatities are now too inveterately confirmed 
to afford any hope for salutary effects from 
the admonitions of criticism. The same may 
be said with respect to the admirers of his 
style, among whom many of his greatest de- 
fects are esteemed his greatest beauties, We 
remember, too, it is said that “ of all the 
cants in this canting world, thodgh the cant 
of hypocrisy may be the worst, the cant of 
criticism is the most tormenting ;” and the 
author laughs at the critic who, instead of 
marking the mer’s look or action in 
filling up the pause which he censures, had 
his eye fixed on the stop-watch. Had this 
excellent observer been doomed to attend to 
Mr. Kean on Monday, his stop-watch would 
have required ample attention ; for ifon oath 
before the court of Judge Apollo and his fe- 
male jury of Nine, we are not sure we could 
swear that his pauses did not occupy fully as 
niach space of time as his speeches. Sure 
we are, that his pauses and promenades to- 
ther more than filled an equal period with 
Were this not ridi- 


be concluded in our next.) 





his viva voce exertions. 
culows, it would: be monstrous : for never did 
man ‘ strut his hour upon the stage” so 
egregiously as Mr. Kea. But besides his 
wonted ruination of Shakéspeare’s sese by 


these. old tricks, he was, on Monday, remark- 
able for an added carelessness, as if he utterly 
despised the very crowded audience before 
which he ed. His performing was ex- 
ceedingly fi e rehearsing: He killed King 
Henry as if in sport, and he wooed Lady Ann 
as if in mockery, Had not the reproof of the 
stop-watch and the dread of a long account 
been present to our minds, we think we should 
have counted, for curiosity’s sake, the taps 
which he gave his breast and the batoning 
which his sword hilt received : but as we can- 
not be exact we will guess the first at eleven 
and the last at four hundred. Seriously, we 
counsel Mr. Kean to leave off rather than 
exaggerate these absurdities, as he wishes to 
regain that popularity which they have im- 
eye if not lost. The scattered hits which 

e makes cannot compensate for so indiffe:- 
ent a whole ; and at last even the multitude 
must tire of seeing a glorious author always 
murdered in the same way. The gradual 
diminution of the applause on the night of his 
return ought not to be despised as a warning. 

The Comedies at this theatre are got up 
en potence. The Suspicious Husband and Wild Oats 
are well acted ; and the spirit infused by full 
houses is largely communicated to the Stage. 

Covent GarpEen.—Miss Lacy performed 
Mrs. Haller on Saturday, and Jane Shore on 
Monday ; on which latter evening, a young 
lady also made her debut as Alicia. In the 
Stranger’s frail spouse, as in all the other 
characters in which we have seen her, Miss 
Lacy displayed much talent. Parts of her 
personation were exquisitely fine, and could 
not be surpassed ; but these were rather in 
brief and sharp touches than in sustained 
pathos or elevation, It seems to us, either 
that her powers fail her in prolonged passion, 
or that her judgment does not direct her so 
to regulate her voice and action, as to ex- 
press and embody her conceptions with the 
same felicity as she does in shorter passages, 
This, however, as we observed of her Isabella, 
study and practice will enable her to accom- 
plish. 

Jane Shore was always to our tastes a 
wonderfully heavy t®agedy, Disliking it most 
sincerely, its cast on Monday did not recon- 
cile us to the declamatory monotony of the 
first four Acts. Yet it was well acted. 
C. Kemble is a noble figure for Hastings, 
and plays as well as he looks the character. 
In Yates’ Gloster there are many strong 

oints intermingled with much extravagance. 

is sardonic grin has something of the ludi- 
crous in it instead of the diabolical: this 
comes of overdoing the thing. His action par- 
takes of the same fault. What does he mean 
by shaking his fist at Hastings when he 
leaves him with a compliment as if recon- 
ciled to his opinions ? Surely an enlightened 
audience may have credit given them for 
understanding that his professions are hollow, 
without this violent outward and visible sign. 
Mr. Yates is a very clever performer, aud 
ought to ponder on hiss matters ; a thought 
would set him right, and he would not so 
overstep the modesty of nature. Of the new 
Alicia we have not much to say. Her ges- 
ticulation was very abrupt in her trial scene 
with Hastings; but we imagined that we 
discerned some ability lurking under the 
inexperience of a debut, and unripeness for 
so prominent a station in the profession. 
Miss Lacy gave to Jane Shore’s heroicks 
nearly all their weight, and to her miseries 


their fall share: of wretcliedness, insomuch 





that one Magdalen in the Pit went into fits. 





: eee 
This is agenuine tribute to an-actor’s powers: 
with all the horrors of his finale in Sir Giles 
Overreach, we never saw or heard of Mr, 
Kean raising the hysterics. Yet it is said 
his acting is prodigiously natural: if so, it 
is the natural which excites surprise and, in 
many, admiration ; rarely if ever tears, never 
a more overwhelming feeling. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Macready appeared, 
for the first time this season, as Othello. His 
teception was most enthusiastic; and his 

erformance justified its fervour, thongh we 
think there was some lassitude apparent in 
the parts which did not call forth all the 
force and vigour of his powers. When this 
occurred the bursts were transcendent. 

Juliet.—A Miss F. H. Kelly debuted as the 
heroine in the exquisite lovers’ play of Romeo 
and Juliet, on Tharsday. It is long since so 
gratifying a female first appearance has given 
promise of attraction to the stage. At last, 
after a lapse of several years, it will be pos- 
sible to see Tragedy acted as it ought to be. 
So late in the week we cannot enter into a 
detailed criticism upon this brilliant perform- 
ance.’ The lady is young, possessed of a 
good figure, and with a countenance, though 
not expressive in itself, susceptible of dis- 
playing every expression which the passion 
of the scene requires. Her voice is like 
Miss O’Neill’s—perhaps finer. Nothing can 
be more clear and harmonious; even the 
agitation of a first night but partially affected 
it. The same remark applies to her featnres, 
and, with less of dread upon her mind, we 
are sure that an almost gasping open of the 
mouth, which in the full face had an unplea- 
sant effect, will not be obvious, These are 
the merest of trifles, and lost in her acting, 
which was in all parts of the highest order, 
in many above praise. The garden scene 
was beautiful, though we agree with the 
writer in the Morning Post, that there was 
rather a tone of wheedling in its beginning, 
not entirely consistent with the innocent 
simplicity of Juliet. Here our catalogue of 
blemishes ends. The diamond was otherwise 
of the first water and without a flaw. The 
great trials of female genins in the last three 
acts were as naturally and powerfully gone 
through, as by any Juliet the stage has pos- 
sessed. Taste and feeling accompanied 
these excellencies, and while inactive or 
listening to others, she evinced the finest 
talent. Her attitudes were admirable. When 
the Friar proposes the sleeping potion, her 
jook of dreaming uncertainty and posture of 
bewildered attentiveness would have madea 
beautiful picture. In all the deeper passages 
she was most affecting; and tears and still 
more decisive marks of sympathy from many 
an auditor, mingled with bursts of acclama- 
tion, testified her complete triumph. To such 
a Juliet we were not surprised to see Mr. 
C. Kemble make a suitable Romeo. We 
never before witnessed him in the character 
to.so much advantage. His appearance, his 
action, his grace and energy, were alike 
conspicuous ; and the whole exhibited one of 
those portraits of dramatic excellence to 
which the memory recurs, and we say “ we 
shall never behold such a Romeo.” 

New and beautiful scenery aiid superb 
dresses added to the enjoyment of the evén- 
ing and the entire gratification of a well 
filled house. It is only because we have no- 
ticed it so often, that we do not once more 
dwell on Jones's lively and ethereal Mercu- 
tio. In justice to greater novelty, we should 
say that Keely was a capital Peter, aud 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





— 
Meadows the best of all possible starveling 
apothecaries. 

The Galley Slaves have mellowed into their 
autumn of favour at both Houses ; of course 
their winter approaches, and ‘‘ oblivion 
covers all.” By the by, the hurried, getting 
up of this drama at Drury Lane on the same 
night for which it was announced at Covent 
Garden, is, in our opinion, justly repre- 
hended. A fair and spirited competition is 
what the public will approve, but an envious 
snatching away of the goods of others can 
never merit encouragement. 


London Theatres.—The dramatic entertain- 
ments provided nightly for the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis may be known to our distant 
readers by the list of last Monday. Drury 
Lane, Richard III., and Two Galley Slaves ; 
Covent Garden, Jane Shore, The Irish Tutor, 
and Two Galley Siaves ; Royal London Thea- 
tre, Tottenham Street, The Sketch Book, a 
Barletta, and the Two Galley Slaves ; Royal- 
ty Theatre, WellcloseSquare, The Shipwreck, 
a Melo-Drama, founded on the loss of the 
Grosvenor Indiaman, “ a terrific melange,” 
with a real bear and dog, a ballet, and In- 
dian piece; the Olympic Theatre, The Tread 
Mill a Comic Sketch, Joan of Arc a Drama, 
and Tom and Jerry ; Adelphi Theatre, Tom 
and Jerry, and a Burlesque, called Tereza 
Tomkins; Surrey Theatre, Horsemanship, 
Rope Dancing, Spectacles of the Infernal 
Secret, Maid of Genoa, &c. ; Royal Amphi- 
theatre, (Astley’s) Harlequinade, Billy Dack, 
a Musical Piece, Equestrian Exercises, and 
a Romance. 





LAPLANDERS—WAPETI. 


Tre Laplanders have returned to their old 
quarters at the Egyptian Hall, and again see 
company, whom their long residence in this 
country renders them more competent to en- 
tertain. The Wapeti, too, have become more 
civilized, if we may apply that word to their 
becoming accustomed to bonds imposed by 
society. In other words, the noble-looking 
male Elk has been put into harness, and now 
draws a tilbury with the proudest Blood in 
England. We were bold enough to make 
the first experiment with this novel and fleet 
courser, and can safely vouch for his being a 
superb hack ; thongh from having at once too 
much room, and not room enough, we were 
unable to try hisspeed. In fact, as men are 
but children of a larger growth, we only 
drove him round the Hall of Exhibition. He 
will however, we understand, be seen shortly 
in the ring at Hyde Park. 





VARIETIES. 

Mr. Bertholet, one of the most distinguished 
chemists in Europe, died at Paris on Wed- 
nesday the 6th inst. 

_ The eruption of Vesuvius, on the 25th ult. 
18 represented to have been the most re- 
markable since 1794. 

A Steamboat is building, by an American, 
on the Lake of Geneva; thus are the im- 
provements of our age spread throughout 
the world. 

_ Meteoric Ap .--Several luminous globes, 
in the direction of the South, were visible at 
Bourg in France, on the 7th inst. Four lu- 
minous globes followed each other ; one only 
pees ; me of light, and the first of the 
Ppparen C1) oon, with a rotato 
motion, aud an opacity in the centre, ‘ 





Antiquities.—The Leeds arr g coma! has lately 
mentioned the discovery, at Lingwell Gate, 
near Wakefield, of some Roman coins, (one 
of Nerva Trajan) and also of a number of 
finely executed clay moulds for their coinage. 

tis not certain whether these belonged to 
the Government or were the tools of forgers. 
Some moulds, it is added, are mentioned by 
Camden as having been found at the same 
place in 1697. 

The Chester Chronicle describes a battle-axe 
dug up by miners near Llanrwst, and sup- 
posed to have lain in the earth since the 
year 610, when a battle was fought there be- 
tween the Saxons and the Cambrians under 
Prince Llywarch Hen. It is not far from 
Lord Gwydyr’s, Gwydir House, so called from 
Gwaed-dir, or the bloody field. The axe is 
of metal, and 28 ounces in weight. 

Highland Anecdote—An English gentleman 
travelling throngh the Highlands, came to 
the inn of Letter-finlay, in the braes of Loch- 
aber. He saw no person near the inn, and 
knocked at the door—Nod answer. Heknocked 
repeatedly with as little success. He then 
opened the door and walkedin. On looking 
about he saw a man lying on a bed, whom he 
hailed thus—* Are there any Christians in 
this House? ”’—* No, (was the reply) we are 
all Camerons !” 

IRISH LITERATURE! 
To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. 

Mr. Eprror,—Having received a letter 
from an Irish correspondent this morning, 
in which I observed one or two of those in- 
accuracies for which his nation is remarkable, 
it recalled to my recollection an epistle that 


has lain in my writing-desk since the Re-|, 


bellion of 1798, at which time I received it 
from my worthy friend the Bart. ——. I then 
showed it to a few intimates, one of whom 
urged me to publish it; but respect for the 
writer (who was really a worthy soul) made 
me withhold it till now; but, as the Bart. 
is dead, I have no objection to your inserting 
it in your pages, if yon think the perusal 
will amuse any of your readers.—Your well- 
wisher, Mr. Editor, Pappy. 

From the Bart. to his Friend in London. 

My Dear Sir,—Enjoying now a little peace 
and quietness, | sit down to inform you of the 
dreadful bustle and confusion We are in from 
those blood-thirsty Rebels, most of whom are, 
thank God, killed or dispersed. 

We are in a pretty mess, can get nothing 
to eat, nor any wine to drink except whiskey. 
When we sit down to dinner, we are obliged 
to keep both hands armed; and whilst I 
write this letter, I hold a sword in one hand 
and a pistol in the other. I concluded from 
the beginning that this would be the end of 
it, and I See was right, for it is not half 
over yet ;—at present there are such goings 
on that every thing is at a stand. 

I should have answered your letter a fort- 
night ago, but I only received it this morning. 
Indeed hardly a ‘mail arrives safe without 
being robbed. No longer ago than yesterday 
the coach with the mail from Dublin was 
robbed near this town; the bags had ju- 
diciously ‘been left behind for fear of acci- 





dents, and by good luck there was nobody | 5, 


in the coach but two outside passengers, and 
they had nothing for the thieves to take. 
Last Thursday, notice was given that a 
gang of rebels were advancing hither under 
the French standard, but they had no colours, 
nor any drums except bagpipes. gesting 
every man in the place, including women an 
boys, ran out tc meet them, e soon found 
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our force much too little, and they were far 
too many for us to think of retreating. Death 
was in every face, but ta it we went, and by the 
time half our little party was killed we began 
to be all alive. Fortunately the rebels had 
no guns brat pie’ cutlasses, and pikes; 
and as we had plenty of muskets and ammn- 
nition, we put them all to the sword—not a 
soul of them all escaped, except some that 
were drowned in an adjoining bog. 

Their uniforms were all different colours, 
but mostly green. 

After the action, we went to rummage a 
sort of camp they had left behind them ; all 
we fonnd was a few pikes without heads, 
and a parcel of empty bottles fall of water, 
and a bundle of blank French cominissions 
filled up with fishermen’s names. 

Troops are now placed every where round 
the country, which exactly squares with 
ideas, - - - - I have only time to add that f 
am, in haste, Yours truly, re 

P.S.—If you do not receive this in course, 
it must have miscarried ; therefore I beg you 
will write immediately to let me know. 


—= = 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
The Gamma Correspondence. 

Our insertion of Mr. Gamma's verses in our last 
Nomber has led to a ogaticting correspandence, i 
which we suspect there may be a little gammon, though 
certainly not on the part of that , who pas written 
to express his gratification at our classing his - 
tion with “ some of the best poetry in the world.” Hé 
farther assures us, that * lie is not yet 18 by a consider- 
able deal;” and as a proof of his not. * the least 
vain,” preserving his “ incognito,”’ sends us another 
Contribution. It is entitled Conscience, but we have 
only room for the first two and Jast verses— 

Is there aught, that, when we’ve acted right, 

Makes us contemplate with jure, 

Makes our hearts exceeding light, 

And makes us joyful beyond measure °— 

Yes, ’tis Conscience. 
1s there aught, that, when we’ve done amiss, 
Exciteth in us dreadful fear, 

That takes away all thoughts of bliss 

That might be known by mo here ?— 

Yes, ’tis Conscience. 
Tis Conscience ought,to guide all things; 
fg negpenes y So inall _ dwell; 

‘o some grea iness it bri 

To others—’tis *4 ad as Hell.” 

Then, Conscjence, may we always find 

That what we dois done with conscious mind! 

But what puzzles as most is a letter signed Caro- 
line, and purporting to be from Gamma’s mistress, in 
answer to his Lover’s Oath. Its parodial form leads 
us to be jealous of its waggery ; we, however, insert a 
few of the lines for the e of our friend Gamma, to 
whom they are addressed— 
I swear by the poets, Lord Byron and Southey; 
I swear you’ve become what Lord Byron calls mouthy; 
I swear by my Pen, by my Ink, and my Taper, 
I swear you’ve both wasted your time and yout paper— 
Yet I will never blame thee. 
Now yon ore laughted at for writing snch verse, 
Not in grandeur or rhyme, but quite the reverse ; 
Not in prose, not in poetry, sense, or in season; 
When you wrote it, perhaps your love was the reason— 
Yet I will never ¢ thee. 
I'l] ne’er blame thee now thon art in iy pige ; 
I'll ne’er blame thee when thy life shal line ; 
Vil never blame thee when thou art dead, 
And left off writing—of which ’tis said— 
I will never blame thee. 
Poetical Bankrupts—H, A. H. to Julia, whose ¢ye 
in the first verse and eyes in the third turn different 
ways; On Early Kising, for the rhymes, sloth—worth, 
repare—here—declare, peril--trial, luminary--luxury ! 

c. which, however novel, are not, we apprehend, 

allowable ; M. is burnt agreeably to his second horn ; 





. On Music, being most unmusical ; Ldwin, for what 
he can’t help—being a disciple of Gooroo Noodle. 
Certificate.—That writers being very young and un- 
practised is no recommendation to our columns, how- 
ever much these qualities are insisted upon by nume- 
rous Correspondents. 

“ George Edwards ”’ gives us no address. 

We have no business with Sarah’s and J. P.’s 
* hearts entwining.” 

{In putting our rtogether we are compelled to 
omit two or three articles. ] 
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LITERARY GAZETTE, 
the Author 


New Work Waverley. 
In the course of this Month w be published, 
in 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
PEVERIL of the PEAK; a Romance. 
By the Author of “ Waverley.” 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh 5 ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, 


Co. 
Of whom may be had, 
New Editions of The Pirate, a Romance, 3 vols ; 
The Fortunes of Nigel, 3 vols.; Kenilworth, 3 vols. ; 
and other Works of the Author. 


a 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 8vo. price 3s. sewed, 
DESCRIPTION of the TREAD MILL in- 
vented by Mr. WM. negpes Ee of Ipswich, for the 
Employment of Pri d by the 
Society for the fuprovelntet ¢ of Prison Discipline, &c. 
London: Published by the Committee, and sold by 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Brown, Paternoster- 
row ; and John & Arthur Arch, 61, ¢ ornhill. 
Continuation “<< the Novels and Tales of the Author of 
Waver jandsomely printed by es 
8 vols. ‘oolseap 8vo. price 3/. boards. 
PUSTORICAL ROMANCES. "By the Au- 
thor of “* Waverley;” &e. ; comprising Ivanhoe— 
The Monastery—Tbe Abbot—and Kenilworth, with 
Vignette Title- Lagetet scenes described in these Werks. 
Printed for Archibald Consteble & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London. 
Of whom may on had, lately published, 
yetpovane ta and yg of the Adthor of “ Waverley,” 
e 
Another Eiition of the same Series of Novels, Tales, 
— in 18 vols. 8vo. with Vignette 
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cuts, 
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Indispensable Astronomical Instru- 
ments, and Popular Reflections on the Starry Heavens ; 
and the Natuyalist’s ee ga ve yg oa J the various Ap- 
Fwhich ar in the, Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. 

h are prefixed, an Introduction on the Habits, 
Economy, and Uses of British Insects; and an Ude to 
m expressly for this Volume, by Bernard 


Lendon : a for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 


ternoster-ro 
* Taken altogether, Time’s Telescope is one of the 
best ons to be put into the hands of youth 


Time, 


which our teeming press sends forth. It leads by easy 
venliats ing studies ; it is exceedingly various ; 
it is fai hints for thinkin: ; and it is honest and 

diced. From the child of five years of age to 


unpreju 
bf matare of fifty, it will afferd both entertainment 
and intelligence.’ 


"Literary Gazette. 
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ter—XVITI. A sanaoe Day at Oxford—XIX. 
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umber for October contains—I. Sketches of 

the Ivish Bar, No. 2. ‘Mr. Bushe—and 23 other origi- 
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Occurrences, Nome 
Printed for Henry Colburn nce pa areal 
handing and all Booksellers, gt nda , the Num- 
commencement 


bers from the of the Work in 1621. 





n One thick Volum rice 12s. boards, 
pue BRITISH CONS ITUTION ; or, 
an i se of nom tae Commentaries on the 
Laws of fiend. for the Use o 
; By V ENT WANOSTROCHT, LL.D. 
Alfred House Academy, Camberwell. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, lees, Orme, & Brown. 
“'To possess a knowledge of the form of that govern- 
ment under which we live, and be versed in the laws 
which we are required to obey, are confessedly of great 
importance to every British member of society ; and it 
may be confidently asserted t were the institutions 
of our country better known, the advantages of our 
constitution would be the more highly — 





Entirely New School Books, by Mr. Hort. 
ARS to PARENTS and TUTORS, for 
ber EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 
Price Ben 3s. half- 

2. A First Spelling Bonk ; intended to lead the Pupil, 
by an easy and gradual Method, to a correct Pronun- 
ciation aud Accentuation of the English Language. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

3. Introductory English Reading Book, intended to 
give easy Lessons i re wo Rng to convey useful Infor- 
ert and to inculcate good Principles. 2s. 6a. 

4. The English Reading Book, in Prose. 3s. 

5. The English Reading Book, in Verse. 3s. 

6. An Introduction to English’ Grammar. 2s. 6d. 

7. Exercises for the Illustration and Enforcement of 
the Rules of the English Grammar. Price 2s. 

8. The Keyto Exercises for Illustration and Enforce- 
ment od the Rules of the English Grammar. Price 2s. 

9. Ai ingle School Dictionary ¢ a Select Words, 
with their eanings jo be 


to Memory, as well as for reference o Reading and 
Writing. Fo which is added, a List of the principal 
Heathen Deities of Greece, und of other Na- 
aS bag a Selection of Scripture Proper Names. 
ce 2s. 
7 An Epitome o = seraply Mode and 6d. 
mtroduct ae 8 Tm Ancien 

and to the Use of the ce ae " 

12, An p bead pe . ~aritinestio: Pues 2s. Gd. 

13. An Epitome of Universal History. Price 4s. 6d. 

14. An Epitome of the History of England. 2s. 6d. 

15 & 16. A General View of the Sciences and Arts. 
Iu 2 vols. Price 8s. 

17. An Introduction to Natural History, with nume- 
rous Wood-Cuts. Price 6s 








in 3 vols. Small 8vo. 
‘THE POETICAL WORKS. of BARRY 
CORNWALL. Now first Collected. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


In 8vo. with a fine Portrait, after Harlowe, price 14s. 

EMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS 

of ‘the Right Hon. LORD BYRON. With Anec- 
dotes of some of his Contemporaries. 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 











Second Edition, with a copious Index.—Price 7s, 6d. 
PRACTICAL ECONOMY ; or, the Appli- 

cation of Modern Discoveries to the purposes of 
Domestic Life. 

“ This Work contains e variety of new and useful in- 
formation, calculated at once to increase our — 
and diminish our expenses.”—New Monthly Mag. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street, 


Gray’s Elegy, trantnped by the Author of Lacon. 
s. 
GRAY’S ELEGY, translated into Latin 
Verse by the Author of “ Lacon.” 
The Pamphiet will bind up with Lacon, if required. 
Also, the Fourteenth Edition of the Two Volumes of 
LACON, price 7s. each, in boards. 

Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 

Paternoster-row ; and all other Booksellers, 








In 1 vol. 4to. illustrated with numerous Plates and 
Wood-cuts, from win made on the spot, price 
N. 11s. 6d. in extra boa 

A JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to GREEN- 

eee in the Year 1821. 
y GEOKGE MANBY, Esq. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, ‘Ave-Maria-lane. 

** Some of Captain Manby’s descriptions of the dread- 
fal beauties of the frozen ocean are very happy; and 
his numerous plates of the fantastic shapes assumed by 
the frozen atmosphere and waters are worthy of atten- 
tion. We recommend a perusal of the work, as com- 
bining much information with very considerable enter- 
tainment.”—European Magazine, October 1822. 


In 1L vol. Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. bds. 


THE ART of EMPLOYING TIME to 
the grentest Advantage—The true Source of Hap- 
piness. 

“ Dost thou ‘love life,—then do not squander Time, 
for that is the stoff life is made of.”—Franklin. 

We have the author’s authority for stating that seve- 
tal persons have already practised this method of re- 
gulating the employment of time, for some years. with 
perseverance success. It is particularly adapted 
to yotng people of the age of fifteen or sixteen years 
to twenty-five, but it is also caleulated to confer ad- 
vantazes on persons of all omen and professions—in all 
classes of society and in all circumstances of life. It 
tends to form the heart, the judgment, the understanding, 
the style and the memory, to preserve we spe to neu- 
tralize, or to give a d 
in short, to make = more Vee, more. enlight: 
ened, and more happ 

Printed for Beaty Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 











East India Register, 1822.—Price &s.6d. sewed, 
THE EAST INDIA REGISTER and DI- 
RECTORY for 1822, containing—A correct List of 
the Proprietors of East ‘India Stock qualified to Vote 
at General Elections—Complete Lists of the age Ne 
Servants, at home and abroad, Civil, Military, and 
jeg with their respective Appointments; with Sleien 
to the same, and Lists of Casualties during the last 
Year—Lists ‘of the Europeans, Mariners, &c. &c. not 
in the Service of the East India Company—List of Pri- 
vate Vessels, li d by the C pany under the late 
Act of Parliament ; and of Merch essels employ 
in the Country trade in India—Reg ulations and Instruc- 
tions respecting the Appointment of Writers, Cadets, 
and Assistant Surgeons —Rules and Regulations of the 
Civil, Military, and Marine Funds, connected with the 
Company's Service. With a variety of other useful 
Information. Compiled, by permission. of the Hon. 
e Oificial Returns received 











East India Company, from 
at the East India House. By A. W. MASON, GEO 
OWEN, and G. H. BROWN, of the Secretary % Office, 
East India House. Corrected to 16th August 1822. 














Printed for Black, Kingsbury, rae and Allen, 

18. Ao Easy Grammar of “the French Language. 4s. He . Ave- 
eB lap 4 to the G of the French ——* and G. & Whittaker, ve 

"BO Key te the Freeh won nem oe Gd. — 

Flemen French versation, including fa- 

miliar Phrases and easy Lay each ‘Subject being London: Printed for the Pg and Pablished 

preceded by a Vocabu Price 2s. 6d. every Saturday, ie w. KIPPS, at the Literary 

22. Nouveau Lecteur , 4 )Usage des Méres Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 

de Famille veulent 3 leurs fans, et de 7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 

tous ceux qui sont dans les écoles. 4s 6d. by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; 


The whole complete in 22 vols. in a Case, 3/. 13s. 6d. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 
B. BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt-Court, Fleet-Street. 
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